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Forms of Burglary Insurance 


Week 


Features This 


ife Insurance by States 


Exhibit of the volume of life insurance in the United 
States and Canada showing amount of policies written 
and paid for; premiums and losses of each company. 
and the insurance in force at the beginning and close 
of the year 1929, 


ABC’s of Yacht Insurance 


A timely and authoritative discussion of a type of 
coverage which has assumed a new importance in 
recent years. 


One of the country’s leading executives writes in 
detail about the various policies and their proper 
application to merchandise and personal property. 


Insurance Sales for 1930 


Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau analyses writ- 
ings by States for first six months of the year. 
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High— Low 


A New Low = June—stock crashes— 
again the market hovers perilously close to rock 
bottom. On the street—despondent men—con- 
soling each other over business prospects. 
Gloom! — Despair! — Everything pointing 
toward new lows in all business. 


A New High = But one business 
needs no consolation—our business—life in- 
surance! Sales in this business forged ahead 
with steady increases. 


In the Union Central, for instance, 
June was the largest month in the Company’s 
history. Three millions more in applications 
than during December, 1927, the previous rec- 
ord month of the Company. Nor was this tre- 
mendous total due to the swan song of the old 
disability clause, the last strains of which were 
heard on June 30. For during this record 
month only a normal proportion of applica- 
tions called for disability and during the early 
part of July, when the old disability clause is 
no longer available, life insurance sales con- 
tinue to increase. 


Why? Men whose investments have 
suffered in recent months turn in increasing 
numbers toward the permanence and safety of 
life insurance. Other fields may suffer from 
depression, but the necessity for protection 
and the constant need for an outlet for con- 
servative investment keeps life insurance ad- 
vancing to new heights. 


Lows in the general money market 
bring inevitable highs for the underwriter who 
refuses to be buncoed by the ghost of hard 
times—but goes ahead telling his story of 
safety and permanence to large numbers of 
prospects. Throughout the country life under- 
writers are doing that very thing. No other 
group is doing more to stabilize incomes, and, 
consequently, national prosperity. In spite of 
lows in other businesses in 1930, life’ insurance 
will reach a new high by the end of the year. 


Congratulations to the field forces 
of the great life insurance companies of Amer- 
ica. The rate at which life insurance in force 
increases is a salute to your efforts. 


The Union Central 


of Cincinnati 


More than 1,600 Millions in Force 





Life Insurance Company 











FRED WHITE 
LOOKS AHEAD 


Twenty-one and a half years 
ago, Fred White, Pres‘dent of 
the White & Odell Agency, 

4 'Inc., of Minnesota, established 
a life insurance agency. He selected North- 
western National Life because he saw in its 
splendid directorate the backing that assured 
its success as a life insurance company. 


He made no mistake in selecting NwNL. 
Today the agency he founded has insurance 
in force of over $100,000,000, nearly 30 per 
cent of the Company’s total of insurance in 
force, which is approaching the $350,000,000 
mark. 


To have built a $100,000,000 agency is a 
real achievement, possible only with a great 
company. Many other NwNL agencies are well 
on their way to the $100,000,000 mark. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


©. J. ARNOLD, pacsiwent 


STRONG~- Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 




















WorkiNnc with its agents in building a 
closely-knit, efficient organization, the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company con- 
tinues an uninterrupted successful growth. 


A fair attitude toward settlement of claims 
is productive of a high regard and good-will 
among both agents and assureds. 

Through the Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Cor- 
poration, you can write fire, automobile, tornado 
and allied lines, in addition to specialty lines. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
AND GUARANTY 
COMPANY 


BALTIMORE : . MARYLAND 








ALLIED COMPANY 
FIDELITY AND GUARANTY 
FIRE CORPORATION 
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A Summary of the French Social 
Insurance Law 


HE Insurance Department of the 
jc of Commerce of the 

United States recently published in 
bulletin form a review of the new So- 
cial Insurance law which became op- 
erative in France on July 1 for pre- 
mium payments and as of Oct. 1 for 
certain insurance benefits not made im- 
mediately available for the insured. 

The Department points out that ac- 
tuarial or other statistical experience 
on which the law should be based is 
largely lacking, although a number of 
interested agencies have spent the bet- 
ter part of the past ten years studying 
and legislating the problem. However, 
amendments to the laws of 1928 have 
given the new legislation elasticity 
which was absent from the original 
text. 

The law as it now stands is inelastic 
only with reference to risks covered by 
capitalized premiums: disability, re- 
tirement, death. The premiums may be 
slightly increased in the future. how- 
ever, if experience is found too unfa- 
vorable. The benefits may not be de- 
creased. 

Premiums and benefits are elastic, 
however, in the case of risks covered 
by non-capitalized premiums: illness, 
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maternity, unemployment. The premi- 
ums may be increased, within certain 
limits, to correspond to experience, 
while the benefits in case of illness may 
be reduced whenever found necessary. 
Rather complicated machinery is set up 
to prevent the reduction of current 
benefits other than illness. 


Insurance Features 


Obligatory insured are all salaried 
persons, all persons earning an income 
from their own efforts which may be 
assimilated to salaries, whose annual 
remuneration or earned income, includ- 
ing payments in kind, does not exceed 
15,000 francs. 

Excused persons are employees of the 
State, of Departments or communes, of 
railways or street car companies, 
miners and quarrymen, and merchant 
seamen, and special classes. 

Certain classes may be insured upon 
individual application, such as agricul- 
tural personnel, intellectual workers 
not salaried, and in general all persons 
of French nationality who live prin- 
cipally from the product of their own 
efforts, are in good health and aged less 
than fifty years. 

French citizens and subjects living 


in Continental France, including Al- 
sace-Lorraine, or on the Island of Cor- 
sica, are fully covered by the law. 
Resident foreigners, who at the time 
of the application have had a real and 
permanent residence in France for at 
least two years past, may be insured 
against all risks except illness. 

Sickness includes accidental, chronic 
or professional incapacity to work. 
Benefits include not only part pay and 
medical attention, but also dentistry 
and surgery. The social insurance or- 
ganization will contract with medical 
syndicates, public and private hospi- 
tals, and also its own hospitals, for the 
furnishing of professional services. 
Within the contract limitations, the in- 
sured may choose freely the doctor, spe- 
cialist, surgeon, dentist, pharmacist or 
midwife. 

Permanent disabilities are those 
which persist for more than five years. 
Retirement for superannuation may be 
with alienated capital, i.e., life an- 
nuities leaving no residue at death, or 
with reserved capital, with a residue 
reversible to legal heirs. 

Accessory benefits covering minor 
risks are: (1) life insurance, being an 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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ASULIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 








N this day of big policies and big 

writers it is a distinct relief to find 
a life underwriter big enough to write 
a small policy. A thousand dollars’ 
worth of life insurance properly sold to 
a young fellow of twenty or twenty-one 
will, in many cases, develop into fifty 
thousand at age thirty. And even if it 
does not, a $1,000 contract is just one 
thousand times better than nothing. 


* * * 


HE Pilot Life Insurance Company, 
ptosis N. C., are well deserv- 
ing the congratulations which are cer- 
tain to follow the publication of their 
Convention Number of The Pilot. 


* * * 


NEW version of “Heat & Humid- 

ity” and also a very convincing 
July pep talk is contained in the follow- 
ing quotation from the front cover of 
the current edition of Equitable Agency 
Items: “It Isn’t the Heat—lIt’s the Hu- 
mility.” 

“Last year it was definitely demon- 
strated that July is just as good as any 
other month for getting interviews and 
applications. The torrid temperatures 
of mid-summer may melt the morale of 
your competitor and lessen the sales re- 
sistance of your prospects, but these 
things are not obstacles—they’re op- 
portunities for the real ‘Go-getter’ 
who doesn’t get ‘humble’ when it gets 

‘7 


* * * 


HERE is no question but that it is 

difficult to be ambitious when the 
old thermometer is striving for new al- 
titudes, but I do like that thought— 
that the other fellow is just as warm 
as you, and that his resistance will be 
not so stiff as, say, it will be next Oc- 
tober. Also, you wilt be surprised to 
find just how many people are not “on 
vacation.” At any rate, it has been 
conclusively proved that in selling life 
insurance there is no substitute for 
calls. 

* * * 

HE latest number of the Univer- 

sity of Toronto Alumni Monthly 
conveys the information that one of 
five graduates of the University of To- 
ronto to receive honorary degrees at 
the June convocation was Robert Hen- 
derson, who was awarded the degree of 
D.Sc. Mr. Henderson graduated from 
Toronto in 1891 with distinction in 
mathematics. After a few years in the 
University as Fellow in Mathematics, 
and later in the service of the Domin- 
ion Government Insurance Department, 
he joined, in 1897, the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the U. S. of which 
he is now vice-president and actuary. 


gm of good taste, or some- 
thing like that, prevent the aver- 
age journalist from constantly talking 
about himself in print. Even the edi- 
torial writer long ago pluralized him- 
self and the tradition has remained in 
force to this day and shows no sign of 
falling into disuse. Not so with the 
columnist. There “I” may be rightly 
called the very backbone of the struc- 
ture. 
* * * 

N that ground, then, I feel that I 

have a right to record briefly a 
few of the things I have learned by 
asking a few of my friends in the cas- 
ualty insurance business about Cuba, 
on which island I shall have landed by 
the time the words are in type. 


* * * 


OT every casualty man, I dare say, 

has been in Cuba, but a lot of 
them have. One in particular spent 
some time there not many months ago. 
He is an old friend of mine and not in- 
frequently has given me some very val- 
uable advice on important insurance 
problems. So I asked him how best I 
could study insurance conditions in 
Cuba. 

* * 
66 ET ee several linen, or 
_ better, pongee suits,” he said. 
“Wearing them in New York might 
make you a non-insurable risk but it’s 
the best thing to do in Habana.” He 
pronounced it that way, so I learned 
something there, too. “The Plaza is 
a good hotel. It’s in the noisy part of 
the city but it has a wonderful bar so 
probably you had better stay there.” 
* * * 

VIDENTLY he did not quite under- 

stand what I had asked him so I 
repeated my question: “How best will 
I study insurance conditions in Cuba?” 
“You will find,” he continued, “some 
very amusing and delightful wine 
shops not such a great distance from 
the hotel, but I advise you not to get 
too much tanked up before you go out 
to play roulette. Of course it will be 
hot now in Habana but you will prob- 
ably stay up all night and so will want 
to sleep all day anyhow. But the one 
bad thing about it is that when you 
get back here it will take you a week 
or so to get accustomed again to the 
booze they have here. And when you,” 
but I interrupted him to say again, 
“How shall I best study insurance con- 
ditions in Cuba?” “Are you kidding 
me?” he asked, and once more I was 
sorrowful, for of course I was not. 


LTHOUGH two prominent fire in- 
surance men recently failed in 
their efforts to attain high office in the 
sovereign State of New Jersey, it is 
concededly probable that a third insur- 
ance official, this time from the life 
wing, will be more successful. It will 
be recalled that Representative 
Franklin Fort, who has important re- 
insurance connections, and former 
Senator Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, asso- 
ciated with a group of companies fre- 
quently referred to as the “Freling- 
huysen Group,” were bested in the Re- 
publican Senatorial primaries’ by 
Dwight W. Morrow. One of Mr. 
Morrow’s strongest and most useful 
supporters in the race was Edward D. 
Duffield, president of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America whose 
home office is domiciled in Newark. Mr. 
Duffield’s name is now hopefully men- 
tioned in connection with the forth- 
coming race for the New Jersey Gov- 
ernorship. 
* * * 


HAVE chanced upon some campaign 

literature for another candidate for 
office. It tells something about the 
career of P. J. V. McKian, whose 
friends think he would make a fine 
grand keeper of the golden goose egg 
for the Blue Goose order. I do too, 
although it is none of my business. 
Mr. McKian, in addition to wielding 
his quill for more than a quarter of a 
century as an insurance journalist, in 
Chicago, has also been wielder of the 
goose quill for the Illinois Pond. 


* * * 


TILL another candidacy, if I may 

designate it as such, seems to be 
the case of the office seeking the man, 
rather than the man the office. I refer 
to the hopes of many Alabama agents 
that the National Association of In- 
surance Agents may see fit to honor 
Charles L. Gandy with the chairman- 
ship of the executive committee at 
Dallas this year and that Mr. Gandy, 
in turn, may see his way clear to ac- 
cept. Again, I refrain from advice or 
participation in an affair which is none 
of my proper concern except to state, 
what everybody knows, that there is 
no post in the organization that Mr. 
Gandy couldn’t fill with grace and effi- 
ciency. As Alabama’s ambassador to 
the insurance world, Mr. Gandy has 
demonstrated unusual platform skill, 
an exquisite sense of humor and a 
penetrating understanding of the prob- 
lems of the business. 
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An Ingenious Scheme 


LL insurance news, of course, 

is interesting, but it is also 
true that certain things would be 
more so than others and even 
possible that, in the hot days of 
July and August, too lengthy a 
technical discussion of an _ in- 
volved phase of the business 
would seem a bit dull. But not 
dull at all, to our way of thinking, 
was a plan recently sent along 
to this office by the official of a 
great life insurance company to 
whom it was addressed. Work- 
able or not the scheme might ap- 
peal to many. That it will to the 
insurance companies we doubt. 
The sponsor wishes to have 
built on one of the islands of the 
West Indies a beautiful social 
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club, the main club building to 
contain about half a thousand 


rooms. Naturally swimming 
pools, tennis courts, polo grounds 
and a race track are to be a part 
of the outfit. It is in the pro- 
posed financing that the Amer- 
ican Insurance companies are 
offered the chance to do their bit. 

The promoter says that it has 
been decided to establish the 
proposition upon a cooperative 
basis through three or four Amer- 
ican life insurance companies. 
These companies are to issue en- 
dowment policies of insurance 
and the purchasers of these poli- 
cies will become members of the 
proposed club with all the rights 
which correspond to a member of 
one of the American clubs now 
existing for similar purposes. 

Practically all that the promi- 
nent insurance companies joining 
this cooperative plan will have to 
do, besides selling the policies, 
will be to turn over 25 per cent 
of the first premium paid to the 
corporation for the purpose of 
constructing the hotel and to 
carry out its enterprise. Another 
possible source of revenue for the 
corporation would be the stipu- 
lation that if the holder of one 
of the policies should die within 
one year of the execution of the 
policy, 40 per cent of the insur- 
ance due would be received by the 
club. 

An American banking institu- 
tion, it is announced, will also be 
interested in the enterprise. With 
the backing of the insurance com- 
panies it will advance the neces- 
sary money for the construction 
of the hotel and will receive a 
trust deed of all the property of 
the club, including the hotel and 
also all incomes derived from the 
25 per cent of the first premiums 
of insurance, which will be a de- 
posit in the hands of the bank, an 
additional security of the money 
thus advanced. Naturally, the 
banks will have a certain per- 
centage for its intervention in 
collecting the first premiums, as 
an inducement in entering into 
the said enterprise. 


5 


One might ask what an insur- 
ance company would get from 
the plan. The answer, according 
to the promotor, would be that 
by lending its assistance it would 
have greatly increased its num- 
ber of policies issued, “thus gain- 
ing a great advantage over other 
companies not entering into this 
proposition.” 

Perhaps. Who shall say? But 
even if certain laws regarding the 
insurance business in the United 
States had no bearing on the sub- 
ject of turning over 25 per cent 
of a first premium to a hotel 
building project, it would appar- 
ently make the net return to the 
company somewhat thin after the 
agent’s commission was also paid. 
And, we confess, should we pur- 
chase one of the policies it would 
make us just a bit nervous to 
know that if, in the language of 
the elegants, we passed away be- 
fore a year had elapsed, the hotel 
would get a big slice of the in- 
surance. 


Conservation Effort 


HERE is nothing startingly 

novel in the statement that 
the policyholder is always the 
biggest loser in lapsation and sur- 
render of life insurance, but it 
might be just as well to keep that 
fact clearly before him. The ma- 
jority of those who lapse their 
policies are persons easily in- 
fluenced. They lack, of course, 
the iron-bound character of others 
who dig for all they can get and 
hold what they gain. Otherwise 
there would be no lapse and sur- 
render problem. Such persons go 
through life in a “why bring that 
up” attitude toward all unpleas- 
antness. They ignore obligations 
easiest to ignore and attain an 
amazing serenity of mind by sim- 
ply refusing to think about any- 
thing which might tend to dis- 
turb that serenity of mind. 

Let us not, however, be too 
critical toward these unfortu- 
nates, otherwise we are very like- 
ly to indict our own selves to an 
alarming degree. These lament- 


Editorial 
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able characteristics are commoner 
than most of us care to admit and 
it is often due only to a peculiar 
set of circumstances that an indi- 
vidual falls from the proud estate 
of a property-wise policyholder to 
that of an unprotected wastrel. 
And doubtless many of us might 
very well paraphrase that famous 
quotation, “There, but for the 
Grace of God, goes my life insur- 
ance policy.” 

So it is up to the agent or his 
manager to keep the facts of life 
ever before their innocent clien- 
tele. In any case where the policy 
appears to be about to hit the to- 
boggan let it be emphasized to 
the insured and his family that 
not only is future protection 
about to be sacrificed but also a 
certain round sum of hard earned 
cash. The policyholder should be 
made to realize that his policy is 
in fact a valuable property for 
which he actually paid a hundred 
or two hundred dollars. Explain 


to him in terms of his automobile. ° 


Most lapsers own a car and have 
a deep set appreciation of such 
ownership. He would not aban- 
don his $900 automobile on a 
grade crossing merely because of 
a shortage of gas. Not by any 
means; he would get out and 
hustle up some fuel or find other 
means of moving the machine to 
safety. 

If that man can be made to un- 
derstand that in thirty days or 
less his policy is going to be de- 
molished just as utterly, and with 
a loss just as tangible, as would 
an automobile in the path of the 
Twentieth Century Limited, then 
that man is more than likely to 
get the policy in the clear. 

If necessary, and if possible, 
get this idea across to the wife. 
She will be practically certain to 
grasp the fundamentals because 
women are less fond than are men 
of being on the wrong end of a 
“something for nothing” transac- 
tion. At any rate, the agent, as 
one of the vitally interested par- 
ties in all conservation work, is in 
the most advantageous position to 
keep the ball rolling. 


Editorial 


R the month ending June 30 

last, The Monetary Times re- 
ports the fire losses in Canada as 
having been $3,265,825. While 
this sum is about $200,000 larger 
than the loss in June, 1929, it is 
nearly $700,000 less than the loss 
in May, 1930, and therefore con- 
veys a note of encouragement to 
fire underwriters. Another indi- 
cation of a changing trend in fire 
losses is the decline of nearly 12 
per cent in the fire loss in New 
York City during the month of 
June. 








Jefferson Life Men Have Outing 


Seventeen representatives of the San 
Antonio agency of the Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life Insurance Company were the 
guests of O. P. Schnabel, branch man- 
ager, at a two-day outing at Medina 
Lake, near San Antonio. 

This trip was given to each man for 
having written $25,000 of business dur- 
ing June. Those who qualified were: 
A. G. Janszen, W. P. Fogarty, B. J. 
Novak, A. L. Bracht, Jr., C. L. Hard- 
ing, Joe H. Schnabel, G. C. Traugott, 
R. W. Webb. W. D. Moore, G. G. Snow, 
R. C. Lavendusky, W. A. Cazort, W. C. 
Porter, W. J. Schnabel, Hal Lee, J. S. 
Mey. 
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Get Right with 


Yourself! 


If every human being were to do this, 
there would be much less distress than 


“One self-approving hour,” 
said Pope, “outweighs 
whole years of loud huz- 


All life insurance salesmen 
know that duty to a poli- 
cyholder demands more 
than getting his applica- 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DuFFiE_p, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Slow But Sure Gains 
in Business 





Life Insurance Increase for 
First Six Months Put 
At 3 Per Cent 





Year’s Gain 6 Per Cent 





Sales Research Bureau Study 
Shows Results by Month and 
by Territory 


HARTFORD, CONN., July 18, 1930.—I1n 
looking back over the first six months 
of 1930 there is evidently a very grad- 
ual but definite return to normalcy. 
This upward swing has been much 
slower than forecasts for the year an- 
ticipated. To a public remembering the 
booming prosperity of a year ago, the 
gradual return has been disappointing. 
But in judging present conditions or 
in anticipating future levels, the un- 
stable prosperity of a year ago is not 
a fair criterion. At present there is 
no basis for the pessimistic theory that 
we must endure a long period of de- 
pression. There is an unsettled world- 
wide political situation and a sweeping 
decline in prices which influences to a 
great extent American business. Amer- 
ican industries are largely dependent 
on foreign markets for their margin of 
profit. Unsettled political conditions 
are a retarding factor in an upward 
trend. 

Although the first six months of 1929 
are not a fair basis of comparison, life 
insurance is one of the exceedingly few 
industries that can be compared to that 
booming six months and still record a 
gain. Despite the general business de- 
pression, the volume of life insurance 
sold during the past six months was 
3.0 per cent greater than a year ago. 
The gain was generally distributed 
throughout the country. A year ago 
the insurance salesman had to compete 
with the stock broker for the con- 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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Edward D. Duffield 


President of The Prudential Insurance 

Company of America, who may be Candi- 

date for Governor of New Jersey if he 

chooses to accept offer of State Republican 
leaders. 





CANADIAN LIFE MEN 
QUALIFY FOR C.L.U. 


TORONTO, ONT., July 19.—The 
Life Underwriters Association of 
Canada has announced the award 
to the undermentioned of the 
right to use the title and designa- 
tion Chartered Life Underwriter 
of Canada (C.L.U.). 

These newly created C.L.U.’s 
were successful candidates at the 
examinations of the Institute of 
Chartered Life Underwriters of 
Canada, held throughout Canada 
in April last. 

The examinations of the Insti- 
tute set a high standard and 
cover life insurance fundamen- 
tals and practices, life insurance 
history, laws governing life in- 
surance both Dominion and Pro- 
vincial, life underwriting includ- 
ing a knowledge of business law 
and practice, succession duties, 
etc., salesmanship and ethics. 











New York Department 
Ruling 





Contains Information Re- 
garding First Year Ex- 
pense Limits of Sec. 97 





Form Subject to Revision 


Department Invites Suggestion 
for Improvement of Schedule 
Q Blank 


First Deputy and Acting Deputy 
Thomas F. Behan, of the New York In- 
surance Department recently mailed to 
all authorized life insurance companies 
within the Department’s jurisdiction an 
explanation of the rulings governing 
Schedule Q, upon which form returns 
must be made for the calendar year 
1930. This form covers the method of 
ascertaining the first year and total 
expenses and expense limits which are 
regulated by the provisions of Section 
97 of the New York Insurance Law. 
The Department’s letter follows: 


I am enclosing for your information 
two copies of the final draft of Sched- 
ule Q, upon which form returns must 
be made for the calendar year 1930. I 
will be glad to receive any criticisms 
or suggestions regarding the draft or 
any of the items prior to the time when 
the form is finally printed, which will 
not be for another month. 

Companies will be interested in the 
following rulings by this Department 
regarding the application of the first 
year expense limits of Section 97 to 
certain special policies. 

In the case of a decreasing term to 
age sixty-five policy, it has been held 
that the $1 flat allowance per $1,000 of 
insurance mentioned in Subdivision (d) 
of the first year expense limit should 
apply to the average face amount of 
insurance, determined by dividing the 
sum of the insurances for the various 
years by the term of the policy. It 
seems logical and reasonable to com- 
pute the insurance on the average 
rather than on the initial face amount. 

In the case of the so-called family 
protection poligy under which insur- 
ance is furnished for life but with ad- 


(Concluded on page 38) 
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N. F. Davis, Jr., Is Made 
Director of Education 


Guardian Life Announces Ap- 
pointment; A Highlight of 
Recent Convention 


One of the highlights of the recent 
convention celebrating the 70th anni- 
versary of The Guardian Life Insur- 
ance Company of America was the an- 
nouncement by Agency Vice-President 
McLain that a new post, that of direc- 
tor of education, had been created, and 
Nelson F. Davis, Jr., chosen to fill it. 

Mr. Davis comes to the home office 
agency department direct from the 
company’s Philadelphia Agency where 
he was assistant to Manager Tyson. 

Following his graduation from Buck- 
nell in 1922, Mr. Davis entered the 
employ of a Philadelphia bank, where 
he rose to the post of assistant cashier 
and trust officer. In this capacity, he 
soon discovered that a complete grasp 
of trust development necessitated an 
understanding of life insurance, and 
he sought the desired information 
through Manager Tyson. 

His interest in life insurance led to 
his resigning from the bank and enter- 
ing the field as a personal producer. 

When the appointment of a director 
of education was decided upon by The 
Guardian, the past experience and 
training of Mr. Davis made him the 
logical choice for the post. A year 
ago he passed the first set of examina- 
tions for the Chartered Life Under- 
writer designation, and last month com- 
pleted .the final examinations necessary. 


Another Chapter Added to 
the Story of Ed Redlich 


Agent Whose Career Has Given 
Inspiration to Many Others Is 
Still “Hitting the Bail” 


D REDLICH is not the biggest 
producer of life insurance in 
America, nor does he rank near the top 
in this respect. But you would travel 


far to find a more consistent producer. 


There is something about the story of 
this writer’s career which seems to 
make it more of an inspiration and help 
than that of many more spectacular 
personages. This story was first 
printed as a SPECTATOR leaflet written 
by the celebrated Wm. T. Nash, and as 
such gained widespread popularity and 
is still being sold in great volume. Here 
is an added chapter, reprinted from 
a recent edition of the Franklin Life 
Field, which is published by the Frank- 
lin Life Insurance Company, Spring- 
field, Ill. 


Life Insurance 


“We. have rather grown to expect 
Ed Redlich to qualify in the Half Mil- 
lion Dollar Club. He has ten times 
qualified in the Quarter Million Dollar 
Club, and this is the eighth time he has 
won his membership in the Half Million 
Dollar Club. Rollin Young asked Ed 
if he would name the characteristics 
that had made him a Half Million Dol- 
lar Club member oftener than any 
other Franklin fieldman, and Redlich 
came back with the following items 
which we take pleasure in listing: 

“1. Constructive ability, 2. System, 
3. Industry, 4. Good health, 5. Enthu- 
siasm, 6. Perseverance, 7. Goal, 8. Tact, 
9. “Bossing Johnson,” 10. Honesty. 

“It was characteristic of Ed Redlich 
that he listed the above items on the 
back of a prospect card. It is charac- 
teristic of him that the items system, 


industry, enthusiasm, perseverance, 
goal, and ‘bossing Johnson’ should ap- 
pear on his list, for Ed Redlich is noted 
for perseverance and the other related 
attributes such as system, industry, and 
so forth. Since Redlich joined the 
Company in 1912 he has never been a 
member of the $100,000 club, the rea- 
son being that he was either a member 
of the Quarter Million or Half Million 
Dollar Club in each and every year of 
his association with the Company.” 


The Story of Ed Redlich, in attrac- 
tive pamphlet form, may be obtained 
from The Spectator Company at the 
following prices: $4.50 for 50; $7.50 
for 100; $30 for 500; $50 for 1000, and 
corresponding reductions for larger 
orders. 


N ARCHITECTURAL LANDMARK OF DIGNITY AND 


BEAUTY, this building is primarily an ideal workshop. 


Its 


3,800 employees enjoy the maximum of good air, sunlight and quiet 
possible in the intense life of Manhattan, as well as 20th Century 
utilities and convenience that multiply human efficiency in the day’s 


work. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Madison Square, New York, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Southern Central Life Insurance 
Company, Meridian, Miss. 


The Southern Central Life Insurance 
Company, of Meridian, Miss., has been 
in operation only four months, as they 
issued their first policy March 1, 1930, 
yet they are fast approaching the mil- 
lion dollar mark. Floyd B. Powell, ex- 
ecutive vice-president and general man- 
ager, has made a survey of business 
submitted and gives out the following 
information: 375 applications in four 
months. $939,800, volume of produc- 
tion in four months; $2,500, average 
per application. 

Of the above business submitted, in 
excess of $600,000 had checks attached 
to applications for the first premium. 

In commenting on the business, Mr. 
Powell stated that practically all of the 
representatives of the Southern Central 
were newcomers in the business and 
had been trained by the home office. A 
record of the achievement of some of 
the representatives of this young, flour- 
ishing company is as follows: 

S. T. Hopkins, of West Point, who 
has graduated from the ranks of spe- 
cial, general and State agent, for two 
of the well known companies, into field 
superintendent, has been made agency 
director of the Southern Central Life. 

Walter Hodges and Pete Vaughan, 
home office general agents, show a 
splendid record with the Southern Cen- 
tral Life—four months’ work netted 
them 145 applications for a total vol- 
ume of $359,500. Application had 
check for full premium or net attached 
in 90 per cent of business submitted. 


Six Months’ Production 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 15.—Bir- 
mingham offices of John Hancock Life 
have written 251 per cent more paid 
business for the first six months of 
1930 than for the same period last 
year, according to General Agent W. I. 
Pittman. This record was attained, he 
says, by hard work and the addition of 
several new agents, one of whom is 
C. C. Greer, former general agent in 
Birmingham for Pilot Life. 





Complete Production Record 


L. E. Rolfe, field manager for the 
H. O. Wilhelm agency of Northwestern 
National Life of Minneapolis, completed 
seven years of continuous membership 
on the company’s App-A-Week Club 
with the week ending July 18. Mr. 
Rolfe also celebrated his seventh anni- 
versary with the company in July, 
which shows that he began his weekly 
production record nearly immediately 
upon entering the insurance business 
with Northwestern National Life in 
1923. 
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Floyd B. Powell 
Executive Vice-President of the 
Southern Central Life 


New Texas Life Company 


DALLAS, TEX., July 18.—At a special 
meeting of the stockholding organizers 
and board of directors of the Planet 
Insurance Company in Fort Worth a 
few days ago Tom Poynor was elected 
president of the concern and J. L. Mis- 
trot, vice-president and secretary. Mr. 
Poynor was connected with the South- 
ern Union Life for 20 years. J. L. 
Mistrot was president of the Southern 
Union at the time it was sold to the 
Great Southern of Dallas and Houston. 
Mr. Poynor says the new life under- 
writing concern will establish agencies 
in all parts of Texas, Oklahoma and 
New Mexico. 








AS WE SERVE 
WE PROGRESS 


Insurance in Force 


1923 One Billion 
1927 One Billion and a Half 
1930 Two Billions 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 








YOUR 
HAPPINESS 


is necessary to your success. 
You must be content with 
the business you are in, en- 
couraged by the results you 
are getting, and optimistic 
over the future possibilities 














of your present connection. 
Your happiness and success 
require these conditions. 








Home office co-opera- 
tion is a big factor in 
deciding the attitude of 
the life insurance man 

toward his work. It 
has much to do with 
the results he gets 










and is an indica- 
tion of what he 
may look for- 
ward to in the future. 
Commonwealth 
agents receive the will- 

ing, cordial support of 
the home office. This 
cordial co-operation is the 
result of an understand- 
ing of the needs of the 
life insurance agent. It is 
no wonder COMMON. 
WEALTH agents are 
happy and _ successful. 






































COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE (0. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Life Insurance 























MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
THE PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 









The Missouri State Life is sincerely striving to render 
progressive service. Its Executives, Officers and Depart- 






ment Heads are constantly on the alert to give helpful co- 






operation of the most practical character. The Company 






knows the value of Agents—it is fully aware of their prob- 






lems, and seeks at all times to maintain a close relationship 






and sympathetic understanding between its Home Office and 






Field forces with a view of rendering service that will make it 






easier for the Agent and enable him to give complete satis- 






faction to his clients. It is this progressive spirit—this spirit 






of cooperation and service, extending through every Depart- 






ment and every Agency of the Company, that is responsible 
for the Company’s wonderful growth. It is the principal 
factor that gives to the Missouri State Life the distinction of 








being “The Progressive Company.” 



















More than 
$1,240,000,000.00 


of insurance in force 
















Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
HILLSMAN TAYLOR, President 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Maryland Life Introduces 
Night Classes 





Young Men to Receive Complete 
Instruction in School Before 
Going into Field 


BALTIMORE, July 19.—An innovation 
for a Baltimore insurance company will 
be started shortly by the Maryland 
Life Insurance Company which plans 
its own night school for educating new 
agents in connection with practical 
work. 

In connection with this plan two new 
appointments to the staff were an- 
nounced by C. C. Clabaugh, superinten- 
dent of agencies: Frank T. Kronner, 
who becomes general agent for Balti- 
more and vicinity and W. Vernon 
Archer, special field agent for Mary- 
‘and. Mr. Kronner, who has been in 
the life insurance business 16 years re- 
signed from the Equitable of New York 
and Mr. Archer, who was with the 
Missouri and Travelers for 11 years, 
will have supervision of the young men 
in the training school. 

In outlining the night school, Mr. 
Clabaugh said the Maryland Life In- 
surance Company will ,.employ promis- 
ing young men and train them in the 
night classes in the insurance business. 
They will be taught aims and methods 
of insurance work, how to approach 
prospects, etc. They may if necessary 
start with the work as part-time. As 
they grow proficient they will be given 
permanent work and some of them will 
be given positions out of Baltimore as 
opportunities develop. 

Mr. Clabaugh also wil) take an ac- 
tive part in the night school. 


Dr. Crawford Advanced by 
Cedar Rapids Life 


The board of directors of the Cedar 
Rapids Life Insurance Company has 
appointed Dr. Jennings Crawford as 
chief medical director of the Cedar 
Rapids Life to succeed his father, the 
late Dr. G. E. Crawford. Dr. Craw- 
ford has also been elected to a place 
on the board of directors of the com- 


pany. 














limited production. 


Address 





Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


| Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 














TO ADDRESS ADVER- 
TISERS 
The Insurance Advertising 


Conference announces the accept- 
ance of two prominent insurance 
officials as speakers at the an- 
nual meeting to be held at Mil- 
waukee, Sept. 28 to Oct. 1. They 
are William J. Graham, first 
vice-president of the Equitable 
Life, and Charles W. Gold, vice- 
president of the Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life and president of the 
American Life Convention. 











Touring Europe 


Charles F. Williams, vice-president 
of the Western and Southern Life In- 
surance Company, Cincinnati, O., and 
Mrs. Williams, sailed July 15 on the 
North German-Lloyd Steamer Bremen 
for a vacation in Europe. They will 
visit Russia, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
France and Italy. 


Special Income Policy 


GREENSBORO. N. C., July 18.—The 
Pilot Life Insurance Co. has begun 
placing in July a new policy termed the 
Special Income Life which has a con- 
stantly reducing scale of premium 
charges as a feature. 

The plan provides for a slightly 
larger initial premium but for a re- 
duction on premium charges each year 








same 
————— 




















DESIRABLE TERRITORY 
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TOP COMMISSIONS 

















Peoples Life 


Insurance Co. 
“The Friendly Company” 


a 


|| Frankfort, Indiana 


$5,884,944.18 on Deposit 
with the Indiana Insurance 
Department 


$839,839.33 Surplus 
tection to Policyholders 


$50,000,000.00 Insurance in 


Force 


Pro- 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW 
RATES, DISABILITY CLAUSE, 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY PROVISION, 
MONTHLY INCOME, GUARAN- 
TEED SETTLEMENTS. 


TERRITORY OPEN IN 


INDIANA, OHIO, ILLINOIS, MICH- 
IGAN, ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE, 
TEXAS, IOWA AND CALIFORNIA. 


A few top notch contracts to In- 
surance Producers with experi- 
ence, character and ability. Ad- 
dress the Company. 














until at the end of special income pro- 
tection, the charge is reduced to the 
whole life premium for age at date 


of issue. 
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THE SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 








POLICIES THAT SELL 


Life Insurance 




















A Great Mid-Western Institution 


Dedicated to unsurpassed service in everything pertaining to the business of Life 
Insurance— 


And that, among many other things, includes, for the Agent: 


An annual vacation convention—two years ago a seven day cruise of the 
Great Lakes; last year Yellowstone Park; this year a “return” to Colorado’s 
beautiful Troutdale-in-the-Pines, affording the opportunity of intimate and 
helpful contact with the Company’s managing Officers and with one’s fellow 
field workers. 


We need more representatives, and invite your correspondence. 


THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


H. K. Lindsley, President J. H. Stewart, Vice-President 
Frank B. Jacobshagen, Secretary 


Wichita, Kansas 
“POLICIES THAT PROTECT” 
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KNOWLEDGE IS POWER — READ! 


America Insures Itself 


An enlightening new Hand Book containing Valuable Information 
as to Life Insurance for Agents, Business and Professional men 
By Morris Pike, LL.B., BS. 


le the informative work entitled AMERICA INSURES ITSELF, Mr. Pike deals with the important sub- 
ject of life insurance in a manner which appeals to agents and laymen, lawyers and medical men by 
the clearness and lucidity with which life insurance and its uses are described. 

AMERICA INSURES ITSELF has met with a prompt and appreciative response from the above classes 
of business and professional men. It has been aptly described as “a popular and clear exposition of 
the principles underlying life insurance—and of the various angles of the business in an easy, flowing 
style, so that he who runs may read,” and also, as “a thorough book, a good book and one that is 
easy to read.” 

It has also been said of AMERICA INSURES ITSELF that “companies would find it an admirable general 
handbook for their agents; to the public it should appeal as making plain many of the methods and 
plans of insurance as well as other points of interest which arise in connection with the subject.” 

AMERICA INSURES ITSELF is well printed on excellent paper and is stibstantially bound in cloth. 


Price, per copy, $3. 


Discount in Quantities 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Mortality Rate for Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, July 21.—Thirty-four 
persons died from alcoholism in Balti- 
more during the first six months of 
1930, five less than in the corresponding 
period last year, according to the re- 
port of Dr. C. Hampson Jones, commis- 
sioner of health. 

There were 5891 deaths in the city 
from all causes during the six months 
ending June 30, and 7350 births, com- 
pared with 6361 deaths and 7609 births 
for the corresponding period of 1929. 


Minute Men Hold Convention 


The annual convention of the Min- 
ute Men’s Club of the Colonial Life In- 
surance Company, High Point, N. C., 
for agents producing a minimum of 
$100.000 of paid-for business during 
the club year, was recently held at Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va. 

About twenty-five members of the 
company were present despite the fact 
that a number of the agents qualifying 
were unable to attend on account of 
sickness. 

Arrangements for the meeting were 
made by Paul J. Myatt, agency man- 
ager, who presided over the club ses- 
sions. Addresses were made by John 
C. Abels, vice-president and manager; 
H. F. Abels, secretary and assistant 
treasurer; Paul J. Myatt, agency man- 
ager, and J. A. Myatt, local attorney. 
The men, according to report, were well 
entertained and given plenty of oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the surf and the other 
attractions of the beach. 


Texas Swindler Reported Caught 


AUSTIN, TEXx., July 18.—The arrest 
of a man at Albuquerque, N. M., said 
to be the leader of a ring of life insur- 
ance swindlers that has been operating 
in the Southwest for several months, 
has been reported to Jess D. Carter, 
deputy life insurance commissioner of 
Texas, by A. L. Roark, secretary of the 
State Insurance Board of Oklahoma. 

Efforts will be made to have the ar- 
rested man returned to Texas for trial. 


General Agent in Atlanta 


Reg Robinson, of Atlanta, has been 
named general agent for the Pilot Life 
in that city, with quarters in the For- 
syth Building. Mr. Robinson won a 
place as member of the McAlister 
chain, highest agency honor group, is 
a member of the Pilot Club and is a 
consistent member of the App-A-Week 
Club with 110 weeks to his credit. 


The Kansas City Agency of the Equitable 
Life of the U. S. A., wrote $6,208,160 of 
business in June, the largest month in the 
agency’s history. 
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Pilot Life Meeting 


GREENSBORO, July 18.—The _ semi- 
annual meeting of the home office 
agency of the Jefferson Standard Life 
Company, held at the Jefferson Coun- 
try Club near Greensboro, on Thurs- 
day night, July 10, brought reports of 
new business of $4,360,000 in the home 
office territory of seventeen central 


‘North Carolina counties in the first six 


months of the year. 

W. H. Andrews, Jr., manager of the 
home office agency, called attention to 
the fact that production has so far this 
year outstripped the quota of $8,000,- 
000 for the home office agency. A. R. 
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Perkins, agency manager, called atten- 
tion to new production records in Char-. 
lotte, Asheville, Goldsboro and other 
North Carolina districts and predicted 
the second half of the year will result 
in better business than did the first six 
months. 


Licensed in Illinois 
During the week of July 14, the 
Mountain States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo., was licensed in II- 
linois. Paid up capital is $250,000. 
The company writes accident and 
health insurance in Illinois. 








Frank Talk 
On Your Future” 
will be 
sent without 
obligation. 


sales helps. 


Write J. A. S. 
Agency Dept. 


“T was down in the mouth!” 











I was just about to give up in despair 
when I heard about Security Mutual’s 
snappy sales helps—their Prospect Ser- 
vice Plan—their book entitled “Overcom- 
A ing Sales Resistance”—their new Life In- 
surance Program Blank—and their other 


Frank Talk on Your Future.” That put 


me on the rignt track. 


From that day to this we’ve been a happier 
family—and incidentally richer. 


Business had been bad. 
I was thoroughly dis- 
heartened. My wife 
did her best to bolster 
me up after the many 
discouragements of the 
day. 








I wrote for their booklet “A 





SECURITY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 














Ul Fs Binghamton, New York 




















Life Insurance 


















UNITY 
OF 
PURPOSE 


The men who have chosen the 
selling of life insuranceastheir 
business have done so because 
they see in it an opportunity 
to earn a substantial income. 
The Inter-Southern. knows 
this is true of its men. Through 
the guidance and help and co- 
operation of the home office, 
the Inter-Southern develops in 
its agents the power to earn. 
This unity of purpose is re- 
flected in the Inter-Southern’s 
constantly growing force of 
general agents and field rep- 
resentatives. 
The Inter-Southern invites 


ambitious men into its family. 





\ 


\ 
INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 

€ LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 











CAREY G. ARNETT, President +) 
‘ Home Office, Louisville, Ky. | 
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Maryland 2 | 


General Agency positions open at 


CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WSTMINSTER 
HAGERSTOWN 


Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole-hearted Home Office Cooperation. 





George Washington Life Insurance Co. | 


Charleston, West Virginia 

















KEYSTONE INDEMNITY 
EXCHANGE 
Participating Automobile Insurance 
110 SOUTH 16th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED 


Fire, Theft, Collision, Property Damage, Pablie Liability 








crrcemeey Bren 














The 1930 Insurance Year Book 


WILL SOON BE PUBLISHED 














Have You Ordered Your Copy ? 




























PUBLICATIONS OF C. & E. LAYTON 


The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old 
established publishing house of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, 
England, whose long list of publications on fire, life, marine and 
other branches of insurance embrace the most valuable and standard 
treatises on these subjects. Send Ten Cent Stamp for Catelogue. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


























MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1929 $844,574.38 
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= on HOME FRIENDLY 


1 _| 





1884 
Insurance Company of Maryland 
Forty-five One of the Leading Legal Reserve Indus- 
Years of trial Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
Faithful Companies in America. Reliable agents 
Service wanted in Maryland, Pennsylvania, Dela- 


ware and the District of Columbia. 
B. LEO TALLEY, Centre St. & Park Ave. 
airman of Board 
| CHAS. H. TAYLOR, Pres. | BALTIMORE, MD. | 
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Industrial Life Business 
Active 





Where Money Comes from 
Is Surprise in Face of 
Depression 





Lapse Loss Abnormal 





Net Increase for the Year Is 
Predicted for Industrial 
Companies 


PHILADELPHIA, July 18—Despite the 
generally accepted business depression 
throughout the country and the ad- 
mitted unemployment situation, indus- 
trial life men declare that the com- 
panies are writing more new business 
than ever before in their history. 

While it has been generally felt that 
the stock market crash brought out the 
safety of life insurance as an invest- 
ment and that the ordinary business 
was very apt to show a large increase 
for that reason and also from business 
houses seeking additional insurance to 
bolster up impaired credit, it was be- 
lieved that the unemployment question, 
plus a trend toward lower wages, would 
seriously affect the industrial business. 
And yet, while industrial life men ad- 
mit themselves as baffled as to where 





ADDITION TO PROGRAM 


In the July 10 issue of THE 
SPECTATOR was printed a list of 
speakers for the Toronto conven- 
tion which must have made a 
great impression upon the life 
agents of America. In that no- 
tice there was said a surprise 
feature was in store for us—and 
that is—Clay Hamlin, Mutual 
Benefit General Agent in Buffalo, 
N. Y. Those who have been 
privileged to hear Mr. Hamlin 
talk will not have to be urged 
to “listen in” again. Those who 
have not should make it their 
business to be in Toronto on Sep- 
tember 24-26. 



































the money is coming from, the amount 
of new industrial business is tremend- 
ous. 

The Home Life of America declares 
that its volume of new industrial busi- 
ness for June was 100 per cent over 
June of 1929. In a drive the com- 
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pany staged last month in Kensington, 
a strictly industrial community where 
the recent census figures showed the 
unemployed to run between 20 and 30 
per cent, all records of the company 
were shattered. In that two-week ef- 
fort, nine new company, district, assis- 
taney and agency industrial records 
were set. Thirteen hundred and forty- 
seven applications for a total of $172.23 
weekly premium were written. 

“Why are they buying all this life 
insurance and where are they getting 
the money from?” industrial life men 
were asked. And all replied that they 
didn’t know but that they did know 
“the new business sure is coming in.” 


The number of industrial lapses is 
abnormal, but the great volume of new 
business being written is more than 
offsetting the large number of can- 
cellations. And it is rather safe to 
assert that though all outward signs 
give a rather dismal outlook for 1930 
to industrial life insurance, the in- 
dustrial companies will, in the main, 
show a neat increase in business for 
the year. 


) 
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Three men in Virginia are going to 
have the General Agency opportunities 
they deserve, with a twenty-five year 
old Company that is rated “Excellent” 
and has everything a real insurance 
man needs to make his future secure. 


Do you know one of the men? Tell 
us about him. 


Araceli! 


Vice-Pres. and Agency Mgr. 


YU 
YY 


SOUTHEASTERN LIFE | 





c. O.. MILFORD, INSURANCE COMPANY ORGANIZED 
President 1905 
GREENVILLE SO. CAROLINA 














Southeastern “U. S.” Should Remind You of Us 









Life Insurance 

















LOYALTY GROUP 


JANUARY 1, 1930 STATEMENTS 


NEAL rye President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-?resident ARCH.BALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 


$60,811,870 $14,495,225 $18,777,000 $27,539,645 $46,316,645 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
saene M. GRATZ, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
$ 6,252,740 $ 3,401,657 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,851,083 $ 2,851,083 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, dsc ee a 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,078,813 $ 3,335,593 $ 600,000 $ 1,143,219 $ 1,743,219 


NEAL BASSETT, Presiden s JOHN KAY, Vice-President , 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d ‘Vice-Pres’t 


NATIONAL - BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. . 
$ 5,233,116 $ 3,070,630 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,162,486 $ 2,162,486 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,073,876 $ 3,061,200 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,012,676 $ 2,012,676 















































NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W. E. yg og Presiden JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
INGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d ‘Vice-Pres’t 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,564,987 $ 3,078,063 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,486,923 $ 2,486,923 





nana L. JACKMAN, Presid NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
HIN KAY, Vice-President ~ H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres't 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 652,382 $ 13,200 $ 300,000 $ 339,182  $ 639,182 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. H. YUNKER, JOHN KAY, Vice-President 


» President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d "Vice-Pres’t 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE CO, 
$13,045,126 $ 7,886,590 $ 2,000,000 $ 3,158,536 $ 5,158,536 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. owe ROWE, President . WM. BURTON, Vice-President 
. HEYER, Vice-President EARL R. HUNT, hae tg ‘WM. P. STANTON, eit s. X. a Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President ELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE Co. 
$14,945,383 $10,320,195 & 1,500,000 $ 3,125,187 $ 4,625,187 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
C. W. FEIGENSPAN, President W. VAN WINKLE, Vice-President 
E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
$14,741,017 $ 9,712,813 $ 2,500,000 $ 2,528,203 $ 5,028,203 


$49,400,938 


“WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill, 10 Park Place San Francisco, California 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey on Senn Mieun 


Ass’t Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT _ ¥. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
H.R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada Ass’t Managers 
JAMES SMITH FRED, W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H. GATCHCL 


LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS. LOYAL 


iinet ieee enim ienaiaie inland 
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Actuarial Committee 
Answers Charges 





“Bad Faith” Accusation of 
Kansas City Business 
Men Groundless 





Make Counter Charges 





Committee Scents Plot to Dis- 
credit R. J. Folonie; No Legal 
Advantage in Sharp Practice 


CHICAGO, July 23.—The recent effort 
of the Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce, through Conrad B. Mann, its 
president, to go over the heads of the 
Subscribers Actuarial Committee to 
reach the fire insurance home office ex- 
ecutives relative to the Missouri litiga- 
tion, has met with a sharp rejoinder by 
the committee. 

The committee, in a letter to the 
home office executives, points out that 
the letter from Mr. Mann apparently 
was an effort to discredit the actuarial 
committee, and failing therein, to dis- 
credit R. J. Folonie, who has repre- 
sented the fire insurance companies be- 
fore the courts in the litigation. The 
committee enters a vigorous defense of 
Mr. Folonie, and also denies that bad 
faith was shown by the fire insurance 
companies in not postponing a hearing 
on the interlocutory injunction recent- 
ly issued by the federal district court. 


The committee’s letter in part is as 
follows: 


Strenuous efforts indicating an in- 
tent to accomplish an end by any means 
are being made to discredit this com- 
mittee as your representatives in the 
pending litigation in Missouri, and, 
failing therein, to discredit your gen- 
eral counsel. 

The latest is a letter from the presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Kansas City, in which a charge of bad 
faith is made against the chairman of 
this committee and its counsel. We se- 
riously regret any difference of opinion 
with that body and its president, for 
whom we entertain the highest respect, 
but we cannot remain quiescent in the 
face of this charge. 

The charge turns on the failure to 
continue the hearings of the companies’ 
application for an interlocutory injunc- 
tion on June 16. It is true the superin- 
tendent of insurance had suggested a 
postponement of the hearing set for 
that day, with the company meeting in 
New York in prospect, would be desir- 
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Otho E. Lane 


Mr. Lane, as announced in these col- 
umns last week, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Fire Association of Phila- 
delphia to succeed James W. Cochran, 
who becomes chairman of the board. 
Mr. Lane was formerly president of 
the Niagara Fire of New York. 
able. It is equally true that this was 
communicated without misunderstand- 
ing of any kind to the companies’ coun- 
sel; that counsel for the State were ad- 
vised a postponement of the hearing at 
their request would not be opposed if 
based on any other reason than settle- 
ment negotiations or on no specific 
ground at all; that there was no mis- 
understanding on this point between 
the attorneys, as there is ample evi- 
dence to show. 

There was no possible legal advan- 
tage for us in any sharp practice or in 
forcing a hearing on that special day. 

So far as we know, the wire sent by 
Superintendent Thompson from Chi- 
cago to Jefferson City did not relate to 
the hearing on the injunction proceed- 
ings but to the notice received by our 
counsel that proceedings were to be be- 
gun the next day in the Missouri Su- 
preme Court for the appointment of 
commissioners to disburse the refunds. 
The suggestion was made in connection 
therewith that this, instead of facili- 
tating, would really hinder a compro- 
mise should a common ground be 
found. 

No request was made by any mem- 
ber of this committee or by our coun- 
sel for a postponement of the injunc- 
tion proceedings, but the State could 
have had it for the asking, as already 
stated. 


ANP MARINE INSURANCE 





Commissioners to Dis- 
cuss Taxation 





Tarver and Younger Will 
Present Papers at Hart- 
Ford Meeting 





Financial Responsibility 





R. Leighton Foster Will Give 
Views on Subject; Acquisition 
Costs Scheduled for Discussion 


Among the subjects which will come 
to the foreground during the discus- 
sions at the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners, to be held in 
Hartford the week of Sept. 8, will be 
automobile financial responsibility laws 
and the taxation of insurance com- 
panies. 

Although the business program has 
not been completed, it is known that 
R. Leighton Foster, superintendent of 
insurance of Ontario, will make a talk 
upon financial responsibility laws. On- 
tario has a new amendment to its high- 
way traffic act which provides for fi- 
nancial responsibility of automobile 
owners and drivers. The act will go 
into effect Sept. 1. 

C. D. Livingston, insurance commis- 
sioner of Michigan, and M. A. Freedy, 
insurance commissioner of Wisconsin, 
are also on the program for talks at 
the business sessions, while W. A. Tar- 
ver, insurance commission chairman of 
Texas, will speak on the subject of 
taxation, with C. W. Younger, insur- 
ance superintendent of Ohio, discussing 
the paper. It is probable that consid- 
erable time will be devoted by the in- 
surance commissioners to a discussion 
of the report on Fire Acquisition Costs. 

While many of the details of the fea- 
ture of the tour of New England have 
been kept secret, it is understood that 
the members of the committee in 
charge include Charles H. Burras, Chi- 
cago, president of Joyce and Company; 
Edward C. Stone, United States Man- 
ager of the Employers’ Liability As- 
surance Corporation; Lamar Hill, vice- 
president and counsel, Continental In- 
surance Company; Colonel Button, for 
many years commissioner of insurance 
in Virginia; Commissioner Freedy of 
Wisconsin, and Henry Tyrrell of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 


Fire Insurance 
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SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


as of July Ist, 19.30 


O MEET CLAIMS arising under 
its policies this company has: 


Cash Capital... . . . $24,000,000.00 


Net Surplus ......  $ 48,796,473.07 


(Accumulated over 77 Years) 


Surplus to Policyholders $ 72,796,473.07 


Additional Funds. . . . $ 40,714,883.00 


(Pro rata Unearned Premiums) 


Reserved for Miscellaneous 
Accounts, Taxes, Dividends and 


Other Obligations $ 13,239,446.26 


Assets Cash on hand, funds con- 


servatively invested or current 


balances payable when due $126,750,802.33 





Fire and Allied Lines of Insurance 


THE HOME Comrany NEW YORK 
Organized 1853 Wilfred Kurth, Pres. 
59 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Companies Offered Com- 
promise to Kansas City 
Business Men 


Were Willing to Write Missouri 
Business at 5 Per Cent Lower 
Rate; Offer Refused 


CHICAGO, July 19.—That the fire in- 
surance companies had made a com- 
promise offer in the recent conference 
held at Kansas City called by its 
Chamber of Commerce in an effort to 
stop the present litigation involving 
the fire premium rates, has been re- 
vealed in a letter from the Subscribers 
Actuarial Committee to all local agents. 
It is recalled that the Kansas City 
business men, when the companies re- 
fused to accept the terms submitted 
by the business men, did not mention 
that they had refused a compromise 
offer of the companies, in fact, did not 
mention the compromise at all. 

The business men tried to get the 
companies to go to the scale approved 
by the State, and to cease all litigation 
except for one friendly test suit. It 
is apparent that because of the unwill- 
ingness of the business men te accept 
the companies’ offer, the citizens of 
Missouri now are paying 5 per cent 
more for their insurance than they 
would have to under the companies’ 
plan. In their complaints against and 
attacks upon the companies, they have 
said nothing about this fact. 


No Armistice in Michigan 
Auto Rate War 





Detroit Conference Shrouded in 
Mystery Seems to Have 
Accomplished Little 


LANSING, MICH., July 19.—Efforts of 
Commissioner Charles D. Livingston to 
bring about an armistice in the auto 
rate war which has been raging in the 
State for the past month and a half, so 
far as could be learned, were balked 
last week when a conference was held 
in Detroit attended by the commissioner 
and a select group of leaders in the 
Michigan Association of Insurance 
Agents and a few company men. 

There appears to have been a pledge 
of secrecy taken by those attending the 
meeting which made it extremely diffi- 
cult to learn of developments. Some of 
those attending the meeting, however, 
admitted that, from the standpoint of 
bringing about an adjustment of the 
rate situation, the conference was a 
failure. 
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Mutuals Take Control of 
Important California Line 





Fruit Exchange Will Be Handled 
for Five-Year Period by North- 
west Mutual Fire Association 


Announcement has been made by the 
California Fruit Exchange of a deal 
just consummated with the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Fire Association whereby 
the association will cover the fruit 
warehouses of the members, maintain- 
ing special accounts for a period of five 
years, after which the accounts are to 
be re-checked and further refunds made 
to policyholders in addition to the regu- 
lar annual dividends. Headquarters of 
the insurance department of the Fruit 
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Exchange have been established in Sac- 
ramento. Paul E. Overend, associated 
with the Northwestern for a number of 
years, is to have charge of the newly 
created department, with J. D. Phil- 
lippi as his assistant at San Francisco. 

The announcement points out that 
the services of the insurance depart- 
ment will extend to fire, automobile 
and miscellaneous insurance require- 
ments of the individual growers. “In 
fact,” says the announcement, “consid- 
ering the very large aggregate sum ex- 
pended by Exchange members for these 
classes of protection, it is expected that 
the handling of the individual insur- 
ance requirements of members by the 
department represents a greater op- 
portunity for savings to the industry.” 








LURBAIN 


AGNIE ANo 
com? ASSURANCES Yiag 














CONTRE LINCENDE 
FOUNDED 1836 


Urbaine Fire 
Insurance Co. 


Paris, France 


Reinsurance only of Fire 
and allied lines. 


Protection backed by sub- 
stantial assets and years of 
experience—almost a cen- 
tury old. 


Sound, progressive, con- 


servative. 


FESTER, FOTHERGILT « HARTUNG 


United States Managers 
110 William St. New York City 
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Promise 


and 


Performance 


’ | YO make statements in printer's ink is easy. 
So with promises. But in keeping them, 
even starting out with the best intentions, 

one may sometimes be sidetracked. 


Bearing this human failing in mind, we have 
been careful to confine ourselves in our adver- 
tising entirely to established practices and poli- 
cies followed in the operation of the Corroon 
& Reynolds’ Group of insurance companies. 
Thus we have been speaking of promises that 
have been fulfilled, not only once but hundreds 
of times, to agents and policy holders. 


Advantage has been taken by many agents of 
our invitation to learn more about our organi- 
zation. They have learned that what was said 
to them in printers’ ink is exactly what they 
found after entering into an agency relation- 
ship with our companies. 


Therefore we say again: If you are interested 
in representing companies that appreciate the 
agent's place in the insurance picture and treat 
him accordingly, write us. Or write to any of 
our present agents first and get his views of “C. 
& R.” companies. We feel sure that you will 
then write us. 











Corroon & Reynolds 


Incorporated 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Manager 


92 William Street New York, N. Y. 








AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Capital, $2,000,000.00 





BRONX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





BROOKLYN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(Incorporated 1862) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





INDEPENDENCE FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,250,000.00 








JEFFERSON FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Newark, N. J. 
Capital, $400,000.00 











KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 












LIBERTY BELL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 











MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 

(Chartered 1849) 

Capital, $1,000,000.00 










NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 









REPUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1871) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 
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Oppose Laws Limiting 
Acquisition Costs 





Philadelphia Insurance Men 
Believe Survey Should Be 
Made of the Subject 





Approve Chicago Hearing 





Feel State Commissioners Were 
Impressed by Many Briefs 
Presented 


PHILADELPHIA, July 21.—Philadel- 
phia insurance men, both in agencies, 
in branch offices and home office exec- 
utives, are generally opposed to any 
limitation by law or by ruling of ac- 
quisition costs, although most of them 
expressed satisfaction with the ac- 
complishments of the recent acquisition 
cost conference in Chicago. All of 
them believe that a careful survey of 
what they term “this very delicate and 
unustal situation” should be made be- 
fore any attempt is made to fix a stand- 
ard cost limit on acquisitions. 

One of the best known executives, in 
one of Philadelphia’s largest agencies, 
who declined to permit his name to be 
used in any discussion of the question, 
expressed a view that some relief 
might be found for both companies and 
agencies if acquisition costs would be 
segregated as to what was paid local 
agents, in the form of commissions, and 
what was paid out in other ways to 
acquire business. 

This man said that while there had 
been no change in commissions to local 
agents in fifteen years, the expense 
ratio of companies seeking new busi- 
ness had increased six or eight points, 
from about 36.37 per cent to about 48 
per cent. 

An item of the expense paid in ac- 
quisition outside of agents’ commis- 
sions, another agent said, was the cost 
of doing business over local counter 
through the medium of branch offices. 
These branch offices constituted, he 
said, a very high per cent of the ac- 
quisition costs to companies maintain- 
ing them and they necessarily de- 
creased the business obtained through 
local agencies, at the less expensive 
commission paid them. 

An agency expressed the belief the 
average agent would favor any kind of 
enforceable rules that would decrease 
acquisition costs, and would abide by 
those rules provided the same rules 
called for the elimination of the part 
time agents whose only interest in the 
business was the commissions they 
could grab, and who were, therefore, 
lowering the general standard of the 
insurance business. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS MEET- 
ING IN NEW YORK 


The New York Suburban. Field 
Club will hold a meeting in the 
auditorium of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 
John Street, at 10 o’clock. Aug. 
4, to discuss public relations. This 
meeting is one of a series of sim- 
ilar meetings that are being held 
all over the United States, by 
The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters to explain the plan 
of public relations. In New York 
City the meeting has_ been 
arranged by Warren E. Buell, 
president of the New York 
Suburban Field Club, and who 
will act as chairman. 

At this meeting W. W. Ellis, 
representing the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters and 
Wallace Rogers of Gale & Pietsch, 
advertising agents of the 
National Board, will explain the 
plan of public relations and dis- 
play the advertising that will be 
used in every daily newspaper in 
New York State during the 
coming year. 











John G. Derby Resigns 


John G. Derby, for the past three 
and a half years secretary of the 
America Fore companies, in charge of 
the Middle underwriting department, 
has resigned. Mr. Derby was born in 
Newport, R. I., and was graduated 
from Harvard. Following his gradua- 
tion from Harvard he entered the rail- 
road business, but later took up the 
study of fire prevention, and in 1912 
entered the service of the America 
Fore companies as a field engineer. 
Two years later he became an examiner 
in the home office, and then advanced 
to the position of special agent of the 
Fidelity Phenix. In 1923 he was re- 
called to the home office to be made 
agency superintendent, and a year 
later became assistant secretary. He 
was given full charge of the Middle 
underwriting department in 1926, and 
in 1927 was elected secretary. 








North Star Enters California 


President Edgar H. Boles of the 
North Star Insurance Company an- 
nounced on Monday that the company 
had been licensed to do business in Cali- 
fornia, and that it and its running 
mate, the General Reinsurance Corpo- 
ration, had taken up offices in 200 Bush 
Street, San Francisco. The General 
Reinsurance Company has given up its 
offices in the Russ Building to move to 
the new ones. 
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Home Insurance Company’s 
Semi-Annual Statement 


The 154th semi-annual statement of 
The Home Insurance Company of New 
York shows as of July 1, 1930, total 
assets of $126,750,802, as compared 
with $128,914,080 as of Jan. 1, 1930, 
and $105,011,638 a year ago. 

The net surplus increased for the 
first six months of 1930 from $48,325,- 
633, to $48,796,473, being a gain of 
$15,627,633 over July 1, 1929. The sur- 
plus as regards policyholders is now 
$72,796,473 as against $72,325,633 as 
of Jan. 1, 1930, and $51,168,840 a year 
ago. 

Bonds owned were valued at $52,- 
697,045 in comparison with $52,938,- 
376 on Jan. 1, and $49,461,592 on July 
1, 1929. 

Stocks were listed at $53,478,597 as 
compared with $47,377,340 on Jan. 1, 
and $37,380,905 on July 1, 1929. 

The reserve premium fund was $40,- 
714,883, a slight decrease over the 
January statement. Reserves for 
losses, taxes, dividends and miscellane- 
ous accounts amounted to $13,239,446. 

Two other companies of The Home 
group, comprising fifteen companies, 
have also published their statements. 
The Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia—cash capital $3,000,- 
000—showed total assets of $23,358,- 
923 as against $22,629,021 as of Jan. 
1, and $23,972,781 as of July 1, 1929. 
The surplus to policyholders is now 
$13,809,896, after declaring a 20 per 
cent stock dividend amounting to $500,- 
000, as compared to $13,515,245 in 
January. The reserves for losses, 
taxes, dividends and miscellaneous ac- 
counts is $3,454,957, as compared with 
$3,414,962 in January and $3,119,521 
a year ago. 

The City of New York Insurance 
Company showed total assets of $7,- 
890,756 as compared with $7,925,432 in 
January and $7,623,308 as of July 1, 
1929. The surplus to policyholders in- 
creased from $3,838,724 in January to 
$3,885,259 as of July 1, 1930. 


Nash and Palmer Advanced 
by Travelers 





Become Manager and Assistant 
Manager of Railway Division, 
Long Connected with Company 


Henry T. Nash, assistant manager 
of the railway and ticket division of 
The Travelers, and Harry E. Palmer, 
chief clerk of the ticket department of 
the division, on Monday, July 21, were 
named manager and assistant manager 
respectively of the division by Presi- 
dent L. Edmund Zacher. Mr. Nash as 
manager succeeds George S. Penfield, 
whose death occurred recently. 


Fire Insurance 














Just as you find the most 
sticks under the best 
apple tree so you find 
the best agents represent- 


ing the soundest, best 


There may be an opportunity to represent the Hartford 


in your community. Why not write in about it? 


managed companies. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. \gf 


HARTFORD e CONNECTICUT 
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annual convention of the New 
Jersey and New York Volunteer Fire- 
men’s Association. The assemblage, 
held at Teaneck, N. J., was an all-day 
affair, starting with a business meet- 
ing, followed by a parade which typi- 
fied the association’s motto: “Faith to 
Duty’—“True to Friendship,” lunch- 
eon and band concert. 

There were some five thousand 
marchers—men and women—from 
Rockland County, N. Y., and Bergen 
County, New Jersey, and more than a 
hundred pieces of fire-fighting appa- 
ratus, all of the most modern type. 
This association has grown to be one 
of the largest of its kind in the coun- 
try. 


(¥ July 12 occurred the seventeenth 


* % * 


Senator Wolber’s bill to wipe out the 
irksome features of the personal auto- 
mobile insurance act has received the 
approval of Governor Larson. The 
measure was one of those that was re- 
cently passed at the instance of State 
Motor Vehicle Commissioner Hoffman. 
The new bill relieves autoists of many 
annoyances to which they have hereto- 
fore been subjected, by the require- 
ments that compelled them to report 
and make account in trivial motor ac- 
cidents even when they were the inno- 
cent party and which required them to 








Texas Agents in Summer 
Regional Meetings 





New Jersey News and Comment 


take out automobile insurance when 
they had been involved in a minor casu- 
alty in which they were not to blame. 
Under the new bill, also, motorists are 
subject to the insurance law only in 
case of conviction for reckless or 
drunken driving and manslaughter. 
* * * 

Fire Chief John Kenlon, of the New 
York City Department, who spends 
most of his summers and week-ends in 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J., sailed on the 
Britannic, July 12, for Ireland, where 
he will rest after recovering from a 
serious illness. 

oo * 

At the July meeting of the commit- 
tee of the whole of the Rutherford, 
N. J., Council, it was decided to change 
the fire ordinance so as to comply with 
the wishes of the people. 

This relates to the placing of 250- 
gallon tanks of oil that supply oil burn- 
ers in the cellars of homes instead of 
the existing regulation which compels 
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Louis P. Jervey Promoted in 
America Fore Group 


Announcement has been made fol- 
lowing the meetings of the boards of 
directors of the Continental, Fidelity- 
Phenix and other fire insurance com- 
panies comprising the “America Fore” 
group, of the election of Louis P. Jer- 
vey as assistant secretary of the com- 
panies. 

Mr. Jervey is at present agency su- 
perintendent of the Southeastern De- 
partment of the America Fore Com- 
panies at the home office, 80 Maiden 
Lane, and on the first of next month 
will participate in the move of the 
Southeastern Department of those com- 
panies from New York to Atlanta, 
where he will assist John W. Clarke, 
secretary. 








house owners and tenants to install 
them in back yards. It appeared that 
several other localities had adopted this 
course and that the change had re- 
ceived the approval of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 








Bring Discussion of Problems to 
Agents Who Can’t Attend 
Annual Conventions 


DALLAS, TEX., July 21.—Seven re- 
gional meetings of the Texas Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents will be held 
in August and September, it is an- 
nounced by D. G. Foreman of Fort 
Worth, secretary of the organization. 

These regional meetings are planned 
with a view of taking the association 
to agents who cannot attend the annual 
conventions. At these conferences mat- 
ters of particular interest to agents in 
their own district as well as plans and 
programs for the State association will 
be discussed. 

President Polk of Corsican, Secretary 
Foreman of Fort Worth and Fred M. 
Burton of Galveston, representative of 
the national association, are expected | 
to attend the various regional confer- | 
ences, 

The places where conferences will be 
held and the dates follow: Sherman, 
Aug. 20; Amarillo, Aug. 21; Marshall, 
Aug. 27; Austin, Sept. 9; Corpus 
Christi, Sept. 11; Abilene, Sept. 27; 








Beaumont, Sept. 10. 
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60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
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DIVISION OFFICES 


Western Department Pacific Coast Department 
172 W. Jackson Boulevard San Francisco, California 
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Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
HOME OFFICE., One Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 
WESTERN Dept. 310 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PACIFIC Dept., 233 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


POLICIES ISSUED TO COVER 
Fire, Lightning, Tornado, Windstorm, Hail, Explosion, 
Rents, Profits, Commissions, Automobiles, Motorcycles, 
Leasehold, Marine, War Risk, Hulls, Cargoes, Inland 
Marine, Inland Transportation, Floaters, Registered Mail, 
Mail Package, Tourist Baggage, Sprinkler Leakage, Use 
and Occupancy, Earthquake, Riot and Civil Commotion. 


AFFILIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 
American Alliance Insurance Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


American National Fire Insurance Co. 


Columbus, O. 
County Fire Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Detroit Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Mount Royal Assurance Co. (Canada only) 
Montreal, Canada 


North Carolina Home Insurance Co. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Rochester American Insurance Co. 


New York, N. Y. 
Great Ameriran Indemnity Co. 
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The ABC’s of Yacht Insurance 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 


| poe by the Marine my no 


O assist the yacht owner in prop- 

erly protecting his investment, we 

present herewith a brief resumé 
of yacht insurance which falls into 
three classes, namely: 

(A) Hull Insurance 

(B) Protection and Indemnity In- 
surance (Legal Liability) 

(C) Compensation under the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Work- 
ers’ Compensation Act. 

These classes, each of which is nec- 
essary to complete the coverage on 
vessel property, may be written in a 
single policy and will be discussed in 
order. 

Hull Insurance 


Hull Insurance covers the actual phy- 
sical damage to the yacht itself, in- 
cluding machinery, ship’ equipment or 
fittings, supplies, stores and tenders. 
The risks insured against are fire, 
stranding, sinking, collision, jettisons, 
explosions, salvage and general aver- 
age charges and all other similar ma- 
rine perils, losses and misfortunes. 
Theft of the entire vessel is also cov- 
ered, but this must not be construed 
to include petty thievery. In addition, 
collision liability and/or damage done 
to another ship or vessel is insured. 

On the better class of yachts, with 
approved propelling machinery, the pol- 
icy is extended to cover damage to 
machinery through the negligence of 
master, mariners, engineers or pilots, 
or breakage of shafts or through any 
latent defect in the machinery or hull, 
but always provided that such loss has 
not resulted from want of due dili- 
gence by the owners of the vessel. In 
case of a claim caused by a latent de- 
fect only the damage done by the lat- 
ent defect is payable. To illustrate, a 
connecting rod may break, fracturing 
the crankshaft. The cost of purchas- 
ing the installation of a new crankshaft 
would be covered, but the owner would 
have to pay for the new connecting 
rod. 

Oftentimes yacht equipment is stored 
ashore, either during the off season or 
while the owner is away. The policy 
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insures such equipment against the risk 
of fire while so stored for an amount 
not exceeding 10 per cent of the hull 
valuation. 

The navigating limits are written 
into the policy and depend naturally 
upon the type of yacht. If such lim- 
its do not give a broad enough navigat- 
ing area, the policy may be extended, 
upon the payment of an additional pre- 
mium, to cover in any waters the ves- 
sel is physically capable of sailing. The 
limits of navigation for San Francisco 
vessels are usually between Point Reyes 
and Ensenada, Mexico. 

A marine policy differs from a fire 
policy in that an agreed valuation is 
inserted in the policy, and in order to 
have full and complete protection, the 
vessel should be insured for the full 
valuation. In other words, a marine 
policy is a valued policy. Should the 
owner not desire full value insurance, 
he becomes a co-insurer in the event 
of a partial loss for the difference be- 
tween the amount of the insurance car- 
ried and the value of the yacht as ex- 
pressed in the policy. In illustration, 
suppose a policy is issued for $5,000 
on a vessel valued at $10,000. In the 
event of a partial loss, the policy would 
only pay 5000/10,000ths, or one-half 
of the loss. 


Protection and Indemnity 


The second subject for consideration 
in yacht insurance is that of protec- 
tion and indemnity, or what might be 
better termed employer’s liability, pub- 
lic liability and property damage insur- 
ance. Every owner of vessel property 
is subject to certain liabilities by rea- 
son of such ownership, for loss of life 
or personal injuries to employees (in- 
cluding crew) or members of the pub- 
lic, or for damage to the property of 
others. These liabilities are covered by 
the Protection and Indemnity Clause, 
which, for a modest additional pre- 
mium, is written in conjunction with 
the hull policy, being attached thereto 
in the form of an indorsement. The 
limit of liability under this clause is 


usually fixed at the amount insured on 
the hull with a stated limit in respect 
to death or injury of any one person, 
but these limits may be increased if, 
as not infrequently happens, an owner 
desires protection in excess of the 
amount of hull insurance. 

This clause does not include liabili- 
ties covered under the hull policy or 
liability under the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Worker’s Compensation Act, 
which will be dealt with hereafter. 


Compensation 


The last type of insurance on a yacht 
is that covering liability for compen- 
sation under what is known as the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act, being Public Act 
No. 803 of the 69th Congress, approved 
March 4, 1927. 

This Act, now in effect, provides that 
all employees engaged in maritime em- 
ployment, except a master or member 
of the crew, must have payment of com- 
pensation as defined in the Act se- 
cured by the employer either by in- 
surance with a qualified insurance car- 
rier, or by self-insurance. An excep- 
tion is made in respect of any person 
engaged by the master to load, unload 
or repair any small vessel under 
eighteen tons net, but persons so ex- 
cepted are only those engaged by the 
master. It should not be assumed 
therefore that vessels under eighteen 
tons net are excluded under the Act. 
The penalty for failure to secure pay- 
ment of compensation is described as 
follows: 

Any employer required to secure the 
payment of compensation under this 
Act who fails to secure such compen- 
sation shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and, upon conviction thereof, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than 
one year, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. This section shall not 
affect any other liability of the em- 
ployer under this Act. 

For example, the yacht owner hires 
a carpenter to do a small job aboard 
his yacht, and during the course of 
such work the carpenter is hurt. The 


(Concluded on page 37) 
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Who supplements a previ- 
ous sales article with a 
description of some of the 
burglary policy forms. 


the business, burglary insurance 
is still very young. Policy forms 
have undergone many changes during 
the past twenty years, but all of these 
changes have led in the same direction, 
namely, toward liberalization. The 
largest branch of the burglary insur- 
ance business is that having to do with 
coverage on property in residences. It 
constitutes about 40 per cent of the to- 
tal and an examination of the residence 
burglary and theft policy forms in use 
today will show that they are substan- 
tially more liberal and less restricted 
than they were fifteen years ago. The 
underwriters have not only removed re- 
strictive conditions, but they have in- 
serted extending provisions free of ad- 
ditional charge. 


AP. tte busines to other branches of 


Three Forms in Use 


There are three forms of residence 
policies in use today. The first is 
known as the blanket form and covers 
practically all property in the residence 
excepting wines, liquors and other alco- 
holic beverages. This policy may be 
written in any desired amount and the 
full amount of the policy may be ap- 
plied to any one article or to any num- 
ber of articles, subject to only one spe- 
cific limitation, namely, that the com- 
pany’s liability for loss of money and 
securities and stamp and coin collec- 
tions does not exceed $50, and this is 
upon the theory that the average house- 
holder does not need more than $50 in 
cash at any time, and further that 
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stamp and coin collections, which are 
very difficult to value properly, should 
be insured specifically. The policy cov- 
ers for all loss by burglary, robbery, 
theft or larceny of the insured property 
from within the residence and is in 
effect a fidelity bond on domestic ser- 
vants. In addition, the policy covers 
the insured property while in any safe 
deposit box in the vault of any bank or 
trust or safe deposit company because 
it is found that many persons keep 
jewelry and silverware in a safe de- 
posit box at all times except when such 
property may be worn or used on state 
occasions. The policy also insures for 
loss by damage to the insured property 
or to the residence caused by burglary, 
robbery, theft or larceny or attempt 
thereat. 

The third form of residence policy is 
known as the 50 per cent blanket form 
(sometimes Form 2) and contains a 
limit whereby only 50 per cent of the 
amount of the insurance applies upon 
jewelry, silverware and furs. Obvi- 
ously the cost of such a policy is con- 
siderably lower than that of the 100 
per cent blanket form. 

Although burglary insurance policy 
forms are less complicated today than 
they were some years ago, the rate 
manual is considerably more compli- 
cated, and agents frequently plead for 
simplification. The writer suggests 
some thought to the obvious fact that 
simplification of the manual would re- 
quire averaging—and averaging would 
raise the rates for preferred risks, 











The only right and 
proper way to sell 
burglary insurance 
is to first determine 
the value of the 
prospect's stealable 
property and then 
quote the rate for 
a policy which will 
adequately eover 
the exposure.” 


thereby making it more difficult or ac- 
tually impossible for agents to sell poli- 
cies. As the other end of the scale av- 
eraging would unwarrantedly lower the 
rates on hazardous risks and thereby 
destroy any hope of profit for the com- 
panies and make it impossible for 
agents to place policies which are now 
acceptable. The present rate schedules, 
complicated though they may be, make 
possible the writing of a vast number 
of policies which could not have been 
handled at the rates in force ten years 
ago. The agent or broker who derives 
his means ef livelihood from the insur- 
ance business must sell professional 
service based upon knowledge and skill. 
A physician may be able to charge a 
sizable fee for giving what appears to 
be a very simple prescription, but in 
order to be able to make the diagnosis, 
he had to burn the midnight oil absorb- 
ing a fund of knowledge only a small 
fraction of which can be brought to fo- 
cus upon the case before him. Too 
much simplification of insurance rate 
schedules would invite all the scalawag 
brothers-in-law of people who have in- 
surance to place, to set themselves up 
as agents or brokers and make it that 
much harder for competent agents to 
keep their heads above water. 


Adequate Coverage 


The only right and proper way to sell 
burglary insurance is to first determine 
the value of the prospect’s stealable 
property and to then quote the rate for 
a policy which will adequately cover all 
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of the exposure. If the prospect can’t 
be convinced of his need for a policy 
of that size, it is always easy to come 
down the scale. Then, in the event that 
the assured suffers a loss in excess of 
his policy, he cannot say that the agent 
failed to prescribe the right amount of 
coverage. 

What we calk.the mercantile safe 
branch of our business has never been 
cultivated to one-tenth of its possibili- 
ties, and this is difficult to understand 
because in every store, factory or office 
you will find some sort of a safe or 
vault and the contents are of consider- 
able value; to the owner, at least. The 
mercantile safe burglary policy not 
only covers upon money and securities 
and merchandise contained within a 
safe or vault, but it also insures for loss 
by damage to the safe or vault or to 
the premises caused by burglary or at- 
tempted burglary. Even though noth- 
ing of value be kept in a safe, there is 
always a possibility that some optimis- 
tic burglar may suspect otherwise and 
attempt to force the safe by the use of 
explosives and thereby cause a consid- 
erable amount of damage to the prem- 
ises and furnishings as well as to the 
safe. In some localities the cost of mer- 
cantile safe burglary insurance is so 
low that one annual premium would be 
less than the cost of repairing damage 
to the combination lock mechanism af- 
ter a burglar had struck the dial with 
a hammer. 


Jimmy Valentine Excluded 


The mercantile safe burglary policy 
does not cover any loss if entry be ef- 
fected into the safe or vault without 
the use of some force or violence, but if 
the owner of the safe will exercise 
proper precaution there is little likeli- 
hood that he will sustain any loss not 
covered by the policy. Persons who 
buy mercantile safe burglary policies 
should be cautioned not to lock their 
safes on “short combinations.” This is 
a very common practice and a danger- 
ous one. By “short combination,” we 
mean that an owner may set the bolts 
of the safe and then turn his combina- 
tion dial about a quarter turn so that 
when he wants to reopen the safe he 
need only turn the dial back to the un- 
locked position. This is a very lazy 
habit and burglars know that many 
people are addicted to it, and it is prob- 
ably the chief reason why storekeepers 
sometimes find that their safes have 
been opened mysteriously and emptied 
of their contents by persons who did 
not employ force in effecting the entry. 
Jimmy Valentine existed only in fiction 
and a modern combination lock that 
has been properly set cannot be opened 
by manipulation. 

Messenger and interior robbery in- 
surance has not been properly devel- 
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oped because every storekeeper needs 
insurance of this type, and generally 
speaking the rates are rather low and 
usually within the reach of even a small 


storekeeper. Briefly, this combination 
form of policy covers for loss by rob- 
bery (hold-up) occurring within the 
store while it is open for the transac- 
tion of business between the hours of 
7 a.m. and 12 midnight, and also for 
loss by robbery of property of the mes- 
senger while going to or from the bank. 

Mercantile open stock burglary in- 
surance covers upon merchandise in 
business establishments except such 
merchandise as is: contained within 
safes or vaults and which can be in- 
sured at a much lower rate under mer- 
cantile safe burglary policies. The open 
stock branch of the burglary business 
was at one time extremely unprofitable 
to the companies and agents experi- 
enced great difficulties in obtaining such 
insurance for their clients. During re- 
cent years the underwriting experience 
of the companies has been much more 
favorable because of more careful 
methods of selection of risks and pro- 
tection of premises. It has been the 
writer’s experience that agents have not 
informed themselves as extensively con- 
cerning mercantile open stock burglary 
insurance as they have with respect to 
other branches of the business, and 
many agents do not understand the ap- 
plication of the coinsurance clause in 
the open stock form of policy. The fol- 
lowing comments are therefore offered 
in the hopes that they will clear up 
some of the existing misunderstanding. 

Years ago mercantile open stock poli- 
cies were issued, and the rates were 
computed with reference to the kinds of 
merchandise handled by the _ policy- 
holder. Insurance could be written 
upon one class of merchandise or upon 
a dozen, and the rates were graded ac- 
cording to the loss experience upon each 
particular class of merchandise. For 
example, a dealer in textiles could pur- 
chase a policy covering $10,000 on silks, 
$10,000 on woolens, $5,000 on linens 
and $5,000 on cottons. The company 
was not liable for any merchandise 
which was not described in the policy 
and declared to be covered, and its lia- 
bility with respect to any merchandise 
which was described could not exceed 
the amount specified. 

This system had numerous shortcom- 
ings which became more pronounced as 
the methods of conducting business in 
this country changed during and imme- 
diately after the war. Lines of demar- 
cation as between different types of 
merchants became less clearly drawn. 
As an extreme illustration we can call 
to mind an article in one of the business 
magazines during recent months where- 
in the writer enumerated the various 
places in which a boy could buy candy 
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today as compared with the few sources 
of supply available during his boyhood. 
In a medium-sized city he found that 
three dealers in automobile accessories 
also sold candy. 

Radio supplies can be bought in drug 
stores, department stores, automobile 
accessory stores, music stores and elec- 
trical supply shops. Probably the 
change is most pronounced in the case 
of drug stores, in which it is possible 
nowadays to buy almost anything ex- 
cept drugs. One of the old mercantile 
open stock policies issued to a druggist 
covering a supply of drugs would be 
absolutely valueless today, because the 
insurance would apply only upon the 
most unimportant item in his stock. 


All Merchandise Protected 


To meet this situation the insurance 
companies changed their methods some 
years ago so that now the mercantile 
open stock policy is underwritten and 
rated with reference to the kind of 
business in which the policyholder is 
engaged. The manual lists these vari- 
ous’ classifications, but in a different 
sense than in the former list. The 
policy as now issued covers all mer- 
chandise handled by the assured up to 
the full penalty of the policy (subject, 
of course, to the operation of the co- 
insurance clause). 

If a policy is issued to a dealer whose 
business is that of “Silk (genuine, arti- 
ficial, fibre, raw or finished),” the in- 
surance company will be liable for loss, 
such as is covered by the policy, of 
silk, or of cotton, linen or other mer- 
chandise which is not specified in the 
policy. Under the old system, such a 
dealer would purchase a specific amount 
of insurance on silks, another amount 
on cotton and still another amount on 
wool. 

The difference between these tw 
methods is very great, although ii 
seems that there are some who do no 
fully understand it. The old method of 
rating was predicated entirely upon the 
kind of merchandise covered. The new 
rating method is based upon the kind 
of business conducted by the policy- 
holder. The old policy covered certain 
specified classes of property with a 
specified limit as to each class. The 
new policy covers all merchandise car- 
ried by the policyholder, or it covers 
none at all, if the policy has been in- 
correctly issued. 

To illustrate some of the difficulties 
which arise, we might call attention to 
one classification in the manual which 
reads “cotton goods and cotton gar- 
ments (no other merchandise carried) .” 
People who are engaged in that sort of 
business can purchase burglary insur- 
ance at the lowest rate, because cotton 
is not very attractive to burglars, and 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Forms of Burglary Insurance 


(Continued from page 27) 


large quantities must be stolen in order 
to make the venture pay. When a pol- 
icy is issued to such a dealer, it must 
contain a warranty reading as follows: 
“In consideration of the reduced 
premium for which this policy is is- 
sued, it is agreed that no part of 
the assured’s merchandise consists 
of furs, pelts, linens, woolens, sat- 
ins, or silks.” 

If a policy be issued on this basis and 
at the low rate, and in the event of loss 
it be discovered that the policyholder 
also carried in stock woolens, linens or 
silks, the insurance company is relieved 
of any liability whatever because of the 
breach of warranty. The endorsement 
is not an exclusion. Its purpose is not 
to relieve the company of liability for 
loss of furs, pelts, linens, woolens, sat- 
ins and silks, and to preserve liability 
for loss of cottons, although that seems 
to be an impression which occasionally 
causes misunderstanding. The endorse- 
ment is a warranty—an absolute war- 
ranty. 

A Question of Hazard 


In order to emphasize this point 
more fully, we may mention two appli- 
cants for insurance who operate ad- 
joining stores. One deals only in cot- 
ton and cotton garments; there is not 
a piece of merchandise in his store 
which is not manufactured from cot- 
ton. The total value of all merchandise 
in his store is $1,000. This gentleman 
we will call A. His neighbor, B, also 
has on hand $10,000 worth of cotton 
and cotton garments, but in addition he 
has $10,000 worth of silks. 

Obviously a policy could be issued to 
A, and his rate based on the classifica- 
tion “cotton goods and cotton gar- 
ments,” and a warranty incorporated 
in his policy so that he may enjoy the 
lowest rate. But if B desires insurance 
he must pay a higher rate because his 
is the more hazardous of the two risks. 
The fact that he has some silk on his 
premises makes him more susceptible 
to attack by burglars. His policy 
should be rated upon the basis of 
manual classification “silk (genuine, ar- 
tificial, fibre, raw or finished).” Then 
in event of a burglary such as is cov- 
ered by the policy he would be reim- 
bursed for loss of silks, and also for 
loss of cottons if any were stolen. 

The real point of importance here is 
that if a policy were issued to B de- 
scribing his business as “cotton and 
cotton garments,” and endorsed so as 
to include the warranty above de- 
scribed, and burglars entered these 
premises and stole some of the cotton, 
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he would not be entitled to any recov- 
ery whatever. The cotton goods in B’s 
premises represent a more hazardous 
risk than the cotton goods in A’s prem- 
ises, because the fact that B has a stock 
of silk in his store makes him the more 
attractive target to thieves. 


The present method of writing mer- 
cantile open stock insurance is far 
preferable to the old one because it 
eliminates innumerable difficulties and 
disputes with policyholders. An open 
stock policy which is correctly issued 
under present rules covers all merchan- 
dise, whereas under the old form there 
was always a possibility that the agent 
might forget to specify some particular 
class of merchandise, or that his policy- 
holder would take on a new line and 
forget to mention it, or that the limit 
as to any one class of merchandise 
might prove inadequate. Difficulties 
such as those always left a strain of ill 
will and animosity which was harmful 
both to the agent and to the company. 
But the new method imposes certain 
responsibilities upon agents with which 
they should be thoroughly familiar. 
The purpose of the manual classifica- 
tions and rules is not to incorporate 
a great many conditions and warranties 
into the policy so that the insurance 
company can evade liability. Rather, 
the purpose is to prescribe the correct 
rate to be charged for a broad policy. 

Although the co-insurance clause has 
been in use during five or six years 
past, we still encounter cases wherein 
it is found that policyholders do not 
understand it, and not infrequently 
agents who seldom have occasion to use 
it are also misinformed respecting its 
operation. 

Co-insurance is a method of premium 
assessment—it should not operate in 
the event of loss. Every policy should 
be correctly issued so that the assured 
will receive dollar for dollar settlement 
of any loss, but unless the terms of the 
co-insurance clause are fully complied 
with there will be dissatisfaction in the 
adjustment of a claim, and the policy- 
holder will be penalized. 

Under the old method it was possible 
to issue a mercantile open stock policy 
in any amount desired by the applicant, 
and the premium was based entirely 
upon the amount of insurance and the 
class of merchandise covered. Appli- 
cants for insurance invariably sought 
to purchase an amount of coverage 
equal to the probable loss, and it be- 
came apparent, after some experience, 
that such a method could not be per- 
petuated. In the case of two mer- 


. 


chants each of whom is engaged in the 
clothing business, and one of whom car- 
ries a stock of $5,000 and the other 
$100,000, it is obvious that even though 
two policies of $5,000 be issued, the 
former is the less hazardous risk and 
should receive the lower premium. 

When the rates are based purely upon 
the amount of insurance carried, it is 
impossible to differentiate between two 
such risks. If the rate is established at 
$50 per thousand, a premium of $250 
may be sufficient for the smaller risk 
and entirely insufficient for the larger 
one. The easiest method of differentia- 
tion is to preserve the uniform rate 
but to dictate the amount of insurance, 
and in this way we can obtain a larger 
premium for the more hazardous risk. 

Continuing with our illustration, we 
find that if the merchant carrying the 
large stock were required to carry $20,- 
000 of insurance he would then have to 
pay a premium of $1,000, and although 
the company’s paper liability would be 
four times as great as formerly, its 
actual liability, namely, the probable 
loss, would still be around $5,000. Ob- 
viously this method is by no means per- 
fect, but it is workable, and some such 
system must be used and co-insurance 
is the least of the inevitable evils. 


Purpose of Co-insurance 


The purpose of the co-insurance 
clause is to require that the applicant 
carry an amount of insurance equal to 
a fixed percentage of the value of his 
stock, or to what is called the “manual 
co-insurance limit,” whichever is the 
smaller figure. Depending upon the 
territory in which the risk is located, 
the co-insurance percentage will le 
either 40 per cent, 50 per cent, 60 per 
cent or 80 per cent. The “manual co- 
insurance limit” is a definite figure es- 
tablished for each manual classification 
and in respect of some) classifications 
the figure varies. For example: on 
“Hosiery” it is $10,000 in territories 3 
and 4; $15,000 in territory 2, and $20,- 
000 in territory 1. 

Assuming that the moral and physi- 
cal hazards of a risk are satisfactory 
and it is desired to write a mercantile 
open stock policy, it is then necessary 
to determine the maximum amount of 
stock which the applicant will have on 
hand in order to fix the policy amount. 
Taking the case of a dealer in hosiery 
for purpose of illustration, and assum- 
ing that his place of business is located 
in a town which is classified in territory 
4, we find that a 40 per cent co-insur- 
ance clause must be used. Therefore, 
we must write a policy in an amount 
equal to 40 per cent of the maximum 
value of his stock, or to $10,000, the 
manual co-insurance limit. 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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HIS department has been devoted, each week, to a sales forum 
wherein various agents have sold Bill Jones, the average home- 


owner, insurance protection of all kinds. 


Not all homeowners are 


equally fortunate, however, as the following article which we have 


chosen to reprint from Northern Lights clearly shows. 


Northern 


Lights is the interesting house organ of the Northern Assurance 


Company, edited by H. V. Carlier. 


It Happens in the Best of 
Homes 


A Human Interest Story About 
Insurance 


Note: The following experience should in 
no way be taken as a reflection on the sell- 
ing activities or service of Agents in 
general, for it is related solely to demon- 
strate the possibilities an Agent in a cer- 
tain community is overlooking in building 
his premium volume. What is true, how- 
ever, in the community in question may be 
true in many other such communities. It 
is a truthful experience and one which 
makes insurance men wonder how much 
insurance is really “sold.” 


HIS experience occurred in a 
j pontens of some two hundred 

families of substantial standing. 
We shall call the teller of this story 
Mr. Jones. Who Mr. Jones is or what 
his profession may be is immaterial. 
Suffice it to say Mr. Jones had a very 
definite reason for doing what he did. 
Perhaps he planned to open an agency 
and wanted to learn the chances for 
getting business in his community. At 
any rate he selected one bright Sunday 
morning late last summer and mean- 
dered through his neighborhood, in 
which he was well known. 

He came upon Mr. Smith puttering 
around in his garden. 

“Morning, Smith,” “Morning, Jones, 
nice day.” “Sure is, Smith, how is 
everything with you?” And so on with 
other unimportant banalities. 

‘Say, Smith, I was wondering pe 
“Wondering what?” asked Smith. “In 
what company do you place your fire 
insurance?” “Hanged if I know,” 
said Smith. “Bob Wright down on 
Main Street takes care of my insur- 
ance.” 

“T see,” said Jones, “and how much 
fire do you carry, Smith?” “Oh, I 
think I have enough, I don’t know,” 
Smith replied. 

“Say, why the cross-examination, 
Jones—going into the insurance busi- 


Fire and Casualty 
Educational 


ness?” Smith added. ‘Maybe,’ Sones 
said, “but I’ve been thinking that you 
and I and the rest of the boys around 
here are darn careless about our in- 
surance matters.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Smith. 
“Well,” said Jones, “if you have a 
little time suppose you get out your 
policies and we’ll see if you are any 
better off than I found myself to be.” 
“That’s a go,” said Smith. “Let’s go 
inside.” 

Then came the business of sorting 
out live policies from a batch of old 
ones long expired. Finally the selection 
was complete. . 

“Well, let’s see now,” started Smith, 
“here’s one for $2,500 that covers my 
garage and $1,500 of my house. And 
here is one for $5,000 on my house and 
still another for $3,500 for the same 
thing. Let’s see, that’s $8,500 and 
$1,500—$10,000 total on the house.” 

“That makes you a co-insurer,” said 
Jones. “Huh?” Smith said. “What do 
you mean?” “Well, it would cost you 
at least $15,000 to rebuild your house, 
wouldn’t it?” asked Jones. “Yes,” re- 
plied Smith, “guess it would.” “Well,” 
said Jones, “if you had a bad fire which 
damaged your house to the extent of 
$7,500, you would get only 10/12ths 
of the loss, or $6,250, under the pro- 
visions of the co-insurance clause.” 
“Say,” Smith excitedly exclaimed, 
“what the dickens are you talking 
about?” 

Then followed a lengthy explanation 
of the workings of the co-insurance 
provisions, “Well, I’ll be hanged,” 
Smith finally said, “you’ve ruined my 
day. Wait until I get hold of Bob 
Wright.” 

“I’m not through yet,” said Jones, 
“here is one for you: If your house 
did burn down, who would pay your 
rent in temporary quarters until your 
house was rebuilt?” 


“What a question!” said the per- 
plexed Smith. “What’s the answer?” 
“Well,” Jones replied, “at a cost of but 
a few additional dollars of premium 
the Insurance Company will pay your 
rent under a Rental Value provision.” 
“Say, that’s something I ought to have,” 
remarked Smith. “When did you learn 
all about this insurance business, any- 
way?” “Oh, just been doing a little 
thinking and studying,” said Jones. 

“Well, glad you dropped in, Jones, 
although you’ve given me a headache,” 
said Smith. “Not through with you 
yet,” said the resourceful Jones. “Let 
me see your Household Contents 
policy.” “Here it is,” said Smith, hand- 
ing over the policy. “It’s for $5,000, 
and I think that’s too much compared 
to my Fire Insurance.” “Not a bit,” 
said Jones, “and I’ll prove it.” 

“Ye gods and little fishes” said the 
now thoroughly entranced Smith. 
“Come into the living room,” said 
Jones. “You’ve got a darn nice place, 
Smith.” “Sure have,” said Smith 
proudly, “just got that new piano—cost 
me $950.” “Well,” said Jones, taking 
out a slip of paper, “let’s jot down a 
few figures; $950 for piano. How 
much for radio—$250? Right. Nice set 
of furniture, how much—$850? rug— 
nice one, I know. Wow! $400, eh?” 
And so on, with miscellaneous items 
and drapes adding another $600. 

“Let’s see what we’ve got now,” 
Jones said. “The total is $3,050.” 
“Stop,” said Smith wildly, “say no 
more. I see the point without going 
any further. Oh, that guy Wright!” 

“Don’t blame Wright, blame your- 
self,” Jones said. “You can figure, 
can’t you?” 

“Please go home, Jones,” said Smith. 

“Not yet, Smith, old boy. I’ve a few 
more things to tell you. Come outside 
again.” 

Once more in the garden, Jones 
pointed to a fine big tree standing close 
to Smith’s home. “Pretty fine tree, 
Smith, and we have some stiff winds 
around here. Do you know, Smith, if 
that tree should fall and crash through 
the roof it would cost something for 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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Union Indemnity Chooses 
Hoag as Executive V.-P. 





Place Left Vacant by Death of 
Weissenborn Ably Filled by 
Young Executive 


The appointment of Norman Hoag as 
executive vice-president in charge of 
the eastern department of the Union 
Indemnity Group was announced in 
New York last week by W. Irving Moss, 
president of Insurance Securities Com- 
pany, Inc. Mr. Hoag as vice-president 
of the Union Indemnity Company and 
the New York Indemnity Company has 
been supervising the casualty end of 
the business in the New York Office of 
the Group. 

As executive vice-president in the 
eastern department, Mr. Hoag succeeds 
the late Henry F. Weissenborn in all 
activities conducted by him on behalf 
of the Insurance Securities Group. 

With the exception of his service in 
the World War, Mr. Hoag has devoted 
his entire business life in the field of 














Spencer Welton 


who resigned last week as vice-president 
of the Union Indemnity and the New York 
Indemnity companies. Mr. Welton was 
formerly president of the New York In- 
demnity Company, but when that carrier 
was taken over by the Union he became 
vice president of both companies. He has 
not yet announced his plans for the future. 
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Norman Hoag 


insurance. Born Oct. 27, 1892, he was 
educated in the public schools of New 
York State and was graduated from 
Curtis High School on Staten Island in 
1910. He immediately entered the em- 
ploy of the New Amsterdam Company, 
starting at the bottom, working suc- 
cessfully in different departments until 
he became superintendent of the Lia- 
bility Department of that Company in 
New York. He left the New Amster- 
dam Casualty Company to go with the 
Lumber Mutual Casualty Insurance 
Company on May 1, 1916, where he 
remained until a year later when he 
enlisted in the United States Navy. As 
an ensign in the United States Naval 
Auxiliary Reserve. 

He then became associated with the 
Union Indemnity Company, March 1, 
1920, two months after its organization 
by W. Irving Moss, and Mike M. Moss. 
Norman Hoag’s rise in the Union In- 
demnity and its affiliated companies has 
been rapid. Serving in various capaci- 
ties he has risen through the offices of 
assistant secretary, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, vice-president and now becomes 
executive vice-president. Mr. Hoag is 
one of the youngest senior insurance 
executives in the country. 


Morrissey Made Bankers’ 
Supt. of Agencies 





Former Associate of Pres. Jack- 
son Follows Him to Newark 
in High Post 


H. P. Jackson, president of the Bank- 
ers Indemnity Insurance Company, has 
announced the appointment of G. E. 
Morrissey as superintendent of agen- 
cies. 

Mr. Morrissey, who was formerly as- 
sociated with President Jackson in a 
similar capacity with the Norwich 
Union Indemnity Company, is forty 
years old and a native of Ottumwa, 
Iowa. He is a graduate of Leland 
Stamford University, where he was a 
star football player, and before en- 
tering the insurance business several 
years ago he had already made an out- 
standing record as a salesman in va- 
rious connections throughout the United 
States. Later he was in the export 
business, traveling extensively in North 
and South America and Europe. Dur- 





G. E. Morrissey. 


ing the World War he served as a ma- 
jor of infantry, and immediately after 
the war was engaged in the banking 
and investment business as president 
of the Industrial Credit Trust and later 
with Orvis Brothers Company in New 
York City. 
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State Fund Imminent 
in Missouri 





Initial Petitions Satisfy State 
Secretary of Need for 
General Vote 





Situation Approaches Crisis 





Judge Higbee Denounces Meth- 
ods of State Compensation 
‘Commission 


Secretary of State Becker of Mis- 
souri has certified to the sufficiency of 
the initiative petitions filed by the Mis- 
souri State Federation of Labor seek- 
ing a State-wide vote next November 
on the question of amending the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act to provide for 
exclusive State-fund insurance. 

It is generally agreed that the 
chances of State-fund compensation in- 
surance carrying next November have 
been greatly increased by the renewal 
of the controversy between stock fire 
insurance companies and the Missouri 
Insurance Department regarding fire- 
hail, windstorm and lightning insurance 
rates. For weeks the circulators of the 
initiative petitions found Missourians 
disinterested in the State-fund move- 
ment, but when the fire companies en- 
tered the Federal and State courts to 
force a 16 2/3 per cent increase in their 
rates, there was a marked acceleration 
in the signing of the petitions and the 
needed number of signatures were then 
quickly obtained. This coincidence is 
regarded as very significant in politi- 
cal circles. Missouri politicians see a 
connection between the fire rate fight 
and the sudden interest in State-fund 
compensation insurance. 

The tactics of the Missouri Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission were 
roundly denounced by Circuit Judge 
Paul D. Higbee at Kirksville, Mo., dur- 
ing a personal injury damage suit in 
his court on July 19. Judge Higbee 
said that the compensation act was 
passed for the ktenefit of workmen who 
are injured while employed, but that 
his experience with cases in his court 
appealed from the compensation com- 
mission for review, indicate that the 
only persons benefited by the act were 
those who own and operate liability in- 
surance companies. 

Judge Higbee remarked that he had 
occasion to review three cases appealed 
from the Missouri Compensation Com- 
mission and that in each the commis- 
sion ruled against the injured worker 
although from two to four reputable 
physicians and surgeons of Kirksville, 
who had treated and cared for the in- 
jured employees, testified as to their 
injuries and disabilities. 
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AMERICAN SURETY BONDS 
ZARO AGHA 


The Providence Branch Office 
of the American Surety Com- 
pany has executed an alien bond 
for Mr. Zaro Agha, the 156-year- 
old Turk who recently arrived at 
Providence on the Fabre line 
Sinaia, the first port in the 
United States touched on his first 
visit to America. 

Agha claims to have positive 
proof that he was born February 
16, 1774, and is said to be the 
“World’s Oldest Living Man.” 

Hartley F. Roberts, assistant 
manager of the Providence 
Branch Office, and Miss Christine 
E. Parker, resident assistant sec- 
retary, had the pleasure of being 
among the first to shake the hand 
of the sesqui-centenarian plus. 











Crewe and Goodwin Follow 
Hord to Fireman’s Fund 





Close Associates of Executive 
Leave Standard to Join Him 
in New Post 


Along with Eugene Hord, who joined 
the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity as 
executive vice-president two weeks ago, 
will go Rexford Crewe and Richard V. 
Goodwin, Mr. Hord’s former assistants 
in the Standard Accident Company. 
Mr. Crewe is a Columbia man with an 
army record, and a former member of 
the rating board and the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company. He will assist Mr. 
Hord in organizing the Eastern terri- 
tory, of which the latter is to have com- 
plete charge. Mr. Goodwin is a lawyer 
and also a former member of the 
Rating Board before he joined the 
Maryland Casualty Company as chief 
underwriter. He has been for the last 
five years chief underwriter of the 
Standard Accident Company, and will 
go over to the Fireman’s Fund in the 
same capacity. Both men have been 
closely associated with Mr. Hord since 
he was resident vice-president in 
charge of the New York office of the 
Maryland Casualty Company. 

Before leaving the Standard Acci- 
dent, Mr. Hord remained a short while 
to familiarize G. I. McCredie, new man- 
ager of the New York office, with the 
duties of his office as did Mr. Crewe 
and Mr. Goodwin with their successors. 
Upon his departure, Mr. Hord was pre- 
sented with a traveling bag by Fred 
Noyles, manager of the Standard’s 
claim department, on behalf of the em- 
ployees. 








Commercial Casualty Moves 
Branch Heads 


Franzen Transferred from New- 
ark to New York; Riley from 
Trenton to Newark 


In two strategic moves last week, the 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany set the speed of its personnel 
at a little faster clip in the appoint- 
ment of Frank W. Franzen as resident 
vice-president and manager of the New 
York City office to succeed Floyd N. 
Dull. Since Mr. Franzen was trans- 
ferred from the managership of the 
Newark branch office, it was necessary 
to fill the gap, and it was obvious that 
Russell W. Riley was the man. Both 
men have eighteen years of service with 
the Commercial behind them, and are 
well known and highly favored in the 
casualty field. 

Mr. Franzen entered the service of 
the company at the Newark branch of- 
fice, and advanced by various stages 
until in 1918, he was made manager of 
the branch. At the time he took charge 
of affairs in New Jersey, premiums 
were at the total of $140,000 a year, 
and at present he looks on figures 
totaling $1,287,792. 


Frank A. Ungles 
Home Accident 








Heads 





Former Vice-President of South- 
ern Surety Associated With Old 
Colleagues in Caldwell Carrier 


Frank A. Ungles, prominent in Des 
Moines insurance circles during his 
long connection with the Southern 
Surety Company, who resigned recent- 
ly as vice-president of the Southern 
Surety of New York, has been chosen 
president of the Home Accident Com- 
pany of Little Rock, which has just 
been reorganized and enlarged. The 
elevation of Ungles to the presidency 
of the Little Rock company followed 
the acquisition of the Home Accident 
Company by Caldwell & Company of 
Nashville, Tenn. The capital was in- 
creased to $1,000,000 and it was an- 
nounced that several more Caldwell ex- 
ecutives have been added to the official 
staff. L. E. Wilkins, who was auditor 
of the Southern Surety here, has been 
made comptroller of the Home Acci- 
dent. Thomas F. Cass, another former 
vice-president of the Southern Surety, 
has been made first vice-president, and 
E. A. Luther, former agency manager 
of the Southern Surety, has been 
named a vice-president of the Home Ac- 
cident. Ungles will remain in St. 
Louis. He went there from Des Moines 
shortly after the Southern Surety of 
Iowa was taken over by the Southern 
Surety of New York. 
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Beha DeniesCharges of 
insurance Neglect 





Answers Statement Made 
Before City Club by 
Vincent Astor 





Outlines Compensation 


Ethics 


Says Astor Claim Does Not Apply 
to Bureau Companies Writing 
Workmen’s Compensation 

James A. Beha, general manager and 
counsel of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, One 
Park Avenue, New York City, yester- 
day made public a letter he had writ- 
ten to Vincent Astor, making answer 
to published charges that persons in- 
jured in industry and entitled to work- 
men’s compensation insurance were 
neglected and received incompetent 
treatment following their injury. These 
charges were voiced at a meeting of 
the city hospital representatives, held 
under the auspices of the City Club 
of New York. 

It was stated at that meeting that 
unscrupulous lawyers, incompetent doc- 
tors and insurance companies were the 
three chief factors responsible for the 
conditions described by hospital rep- 
resentatives and representatives of the 
Industrial Commission as deplorable. 
A special committee to study hospital 
compensation cases was appointed, with 
Vincent Astor as chairman. On the 
committee are representatives of va- 
rious city hospitals, welfare organiza- 
tions and the State Labor Bureau. 

Mr. Beha in his letter to Mr. Astor 
said in part: 

“Some of the statements voiced at 

the meeting in the City Club and 
printed in the daily press cannot be 
said in truth to apply to the generally 
accepted practices as followed by the 
companies making up the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers. This Bureau is composed of 
the principal stock casualty companies 
writing workmen’s compensation in- 
surance in this country. 
_ “The Workmen’s Compensation Law 
is designed for the protection of the 
injured workman and by its provisions 
calls upon industry to bear the burden 
of the ills which arise from its activi- 
ties. The duties imposed upon insur- 
ance companies as trustees of the 
funds contributed by the employers, 
are twofold. Our first and highest 
duty is to the workman, to see that 
each case is handled equitably and 
with absolute justice. Our second duty, 
although subordinate to the first, is 
also of great importance, that of so 
administering our trust that no undue 
burden be cast upon industry. 

“First: The idea motivating our in- 
surance organizations in the care of 
injured workmen is to bend our efforts 
to bring back as close to normal any 
workman who has suffered an injury, 
and we are always seeking to secure 
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such professional attention as will best 
make this possible. We do this for two 
reasons; first, we feel it our highest 
duty as trustees of the employees, the 
employers and the general public to 
bring to a minimum the economic loss 
that a disabled or practically disabled 
workman is to himself and the commu- 
nity 

“Second: To carry out our first prin- 
ciple, we feel that we should at all 
times, seek out the best type of treat- 
ment for the injured man and ‘incom- 
petent doctors’ have no place in our 
plans. 

“Third: In order that the burden of 
industry in bearing the cost of the ad- 
ministration of the compensation law 
not be unreasonable, it is mandatory 
upon our companies that each injured 
man be kept close track of, be afforded 
skillful medical and surgical treat- 
ment. In order to carry out this prin- 
ciple, we provide a constant check of 
injured men and where these men are 
in the hands of family physicians, 
make known to these family physicians 
that if and where necessary, we will 
assist and supplement the skill ‘of the 
family physician with a_ specialist, 
and, at the same time, leave the case 
with the family physician. 

“Fourth: In the interests of more 
skilled treatment and on account of 
the fact that many injured persons in 
New York City do not have family 
physicians, many companies have es- 
tablished excellent clinics where in- 
jured workmen are afforded the best 
care, treatment and advice. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


As THE SPECTATOR goes to 
press we have at hand a copy of 
a letter written in reply to Mr. 
Beha on the above subject by 
Howard S. Cullman of the Hos- 
pital Committee on Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance which 
states that his committee has 
prepared a questionnaire on the 
subject to be sent to all hospitals. 
Mr. Cullman hopes that wen 
first hand data from these sources 
has been correlated, he will be 
able to arrange conferences with 
the carriers in order to bring 
about a _ better understanding. 
Disagreeing with Mr. Beha on 
almost every point which is 
brought forth in the above letter, 
Mr. Cullman outlines the case 
from the hospital standpoint, and 
says that the payment made by 
insurance carriers in the cases of 
injured workmen is inadequate to 
meet more than sixty or seventy 
per cent of the actual per diem 
cost of bed care, and “through 
this particular system, the patient 
is pauperized, being put into a 
position of a charity patient in- 
asmuch as industry does not bear 
the actual cost of his care.” Mr. 
Cullman questions, “When _ in- 
dustry purchases compensation 
insurance from a private insur- 
ance company why does not the 
insurance company writing the 
policy bear the burden which 
they admit the law desires to 
place upon industry.” 

Lack of space prohibits further 
attention to Mr. Cullman’s reply 
to Mr. Beha in this issue of THE 
SPECTATOR. 
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Golden Jubilee 


of the World’s Pioneer 
in Liability Insurance 


Fifty years ago, not only were there no 
automobiles, no radios, no movies...... 
there was no liability insurance. A need 
for such insurance was brought to the at- 
tention of thinking men when the British 
Parliament passed the famous Employers’ 
Liability Act. Shortly after this act was 
passed, The Employers’ Liability Assur- 
ance Corporation, Ltd., was founded, 
thereby laying the cornerstone for the 
massive structure of liability insurance. 


Today, The Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., together with its affli- 
ated companies, the American Employers’ 
Insurance Company and The Employers’ 
Fire Insurance Company, writes, in the 
United States, practically every kind of 
insurance except life, including fidelity 
and surety bonds. Today’s records show 
that during the past fifty years The Em- 
ployers’ Liability nas paid out millions of 
dollars to satisfy claims of/or against its 
assureds. Its hundreds of thousands of 
policyholders, its thousands of agents, 
have come to know the true meaning of 


“THE SERVICE THAT SATISFIES.” 





Practically every kind of Insurance except 
Life Insurance, including Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds. 


110 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 


The Employers’ Liability As- 
surance Corporation, Ltd. 
The Employers’ 

Fire Insurance Company 


American Employers’ 
Insurance Company 





THE WORLD’S PIONEER 
IN LIABILITY INSURANCE 
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Modern Protection 


In accordance with its progressive plan 
for up to the minute service to policy- 
holders and agents, the United Life and Ac-. 


cident Insurance Company 
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AN NOUNCES UNDERWRITING 
a new line of Juvenile policies which will be EFFICIENCY 
issued from birth to age fourteen on either short Now ready 





in book form 


Send for this 
Book today. 
Your money 
back if you 
don’t profit 
by reading it! 


EDITION LIMITED : 
RUSH COUPON———>: 


or long term endowments, including twenty 
payment endowment! at age 85. Additional bene- 
fits are also issued with these contracts which 
provide for waiver of premium in the event of 
death or total and permanent disability of the 
premium payor. 
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For complete information write direct . . 
directly. 





EUGENE E. REED, Vice-President 


UNITED LIFE and ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
United Life Bldg., Concord, New Hampshire 


Originators of Life and Accident Insurance United 
in One Policy 



















‘‘We want 2,000 copies.. 


.1T WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOK!" 


O wrote the official of 

a large life insurance 
company after reading 
Walter Cluff’s new book 
on Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, which has just 
come off the press. 


Based upon the experi- 
ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
direction of thousands of 
life agents this book is 
being acknowledged as 
the .best life insurance 
sales manual ever devel- 
oped. 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 
Box 617, Louisville, Ky. 


Enclosed is one dollar. 
Cluff’s new book to me. 


IE fares alent wala oie Wiaiciptbvescre:6 55% : 
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Send | 
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Oi(Check here if quantity price : 
data desired.) 
















































when he has finished reading it, he will 
and ask: ‘“‘What would ’steen thousand cost me, at my age?” 














field force, and, that it may enjoy the widest possible circulation, we are publishing 
size 4 x 6, 8 pages with illustrations and 4 page cover in 2 colors. 








THIS IS BY H/T. G. HOFFMAN 


Price, single copy, 25 cents 
Wholesale quantity prices quoted on application 


CHICAGO Publishers 





Do YOU RECOGNIZE THIS GUY 
“BIG HEARTED AL”? 


HELIVES RIGHT IN YOUR TOWN > 


Every town has its “BIG HEARTED AL”—YOU think 
of him, as do all of his neighbors, just as is told of this 
fellow—only you don’t want to tell him so to his face. 


Hand him a copy of this booklet—dun’t you say a word— 
just sit back and watch his facial expression while he reads 
it. He can’t resent a word of the story and the chances are, 


The SPECTATOR feels that it is extremely fortunate in being able to offer such a classic to the 
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Criminal Justice Ass’n Secretary Sees 
Society as Easy Prey to Crime 


Daniel Goodwin Says Business Organization of 
Philadelphia Thieves Simplifies $45,000,000 
Yearly Looting; Cites Laxity of Law 


PHILADELPHIA, July 21.— There is 
much food for thought and a plentitude 
of selling arguments for burglary in- 
surance in the remarks made to Phila- 
delphia newspapers the other day by 
Daniel R. Goodwin, secretary of the 
Philadelphia Criminal Justice Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Goodwin believes that there is 
an underworld business organization 
of thieves and crooks which tackles the 
problems of its activities very much in 
the same way that a merchant or a 
banker faces the needs of merchandiz- 
ing and finance. Moreover, he avers 
that criminals are finding crime profit- 
able and are costing Philadelphia the 
vast sum of $45,000,000 a year. 

He does not believe that there is any 
master criminal of the fiction type, 
but he does believe that there are 
groups of criminals who look over the 
field for choice pickings, who foresee 
obstacles in the path of proposed crimes 
and attempt to forestall them, who 
prepare in advance a market for their 
loot and a means of escaping the con- 
sequences if they are captured. 

“Take shoplifting, for instance,” he 
said. “It is almost foolproof from the 
standpoint of the shoplifter in Phila- 
delphia. As a rule when a shoplifter 
is caught he or she is given an oppor- 
tunity to return the stolen merchandise. 
If this is done the charge is dropped. 

“When a shoplifter is caught there 
is almost always a lawyer ready to 
defend the thief. A postponement of 
the case is arranged, the thief returns 
the loot and the case is dropped. If 
the shoplifter is not caught he knows 
just where to dispose of the stolen mer- 
chandise. In either case the risk is al- 
most always only one of getting or not 
getting the loot. 

“The Philadelphia stores do not like 
to take the trouble to appear in the 
unpleasant role of relentless prosecutor 
of an apparently poor person who stole 
a comparatively inexpensive piece of 
merchandise. The stores take the easi- 
est way out and the crooks take ad- 
vantage of this. 

“The criminal always has the advan- 
tage of the society he preys on. In the 
first place, the crooks have the most 
modern equipment available. The police 
are handicapped by antiquated meth- 
ods. We haven’t even got an efficient 
system of reporting the crimes that are 
committed. Some of them are reported 
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to the magistrates; some of them are 
reported to the District Attorney’s 
office; some of them to the Coroner, 
and some to the police. 

“The Criminal Justice Association 
probably is the only agency in the city 
which has a fairly comprehensive re- 
port of the crimes committed in Phila- 
delphia.” 

As an example of how safe crime is 
in Philadelphia, Mr. Goodwin cited a 
report of the Pennsylvania Crime Com- 
mission, which showed that only eight 
criminals are punished out of every 
100 arrested. He believes that less than 
half of those who commit crime are 
arrested, so that actually only four 
criminals out of every 100 are pun- 
ished. “The criminal,” he said, “has 
only four chances out of 100 of failure. 
Any one starting a legitimate business 
has five times as great a chance of 
failure as the average of business fai- 
lures is 20 per cent.” 

He also cited figures to show that 
crime is on a business scale. Out of 
2500 crimes, an average of fifty are 
crimes of passion. At least 80 per 
cent of the total are business crimes, 
committed solely for the money to be 
gained from them. His organization 
has figures to show that Philadelphia 
spends $15,000,000 a year to combat 
criminals and loses another $30,000,000 
a year from their depredations. He 
suggests that the remedy lies in a pub- 
lic realization of the crime situation, 
so that it will encourage those who are 
administering the criminal law. He 
also suggests a tightening-up in law- 
enforcement methods to end bail frauds 
and to insure closer cooperation be- 
tween all law enforcement agencies. 


Dull Takes Up New Duties 


Floyd Dull, former resident vice- 
president and manager of the New 
York office of the Commercial Casualty 
Company assumed his new post as vice- 
president of the Continental Casualty 
Company last Thursday. 

Mr. Dull’s duties for the present will 
consist of making plans for the estab- 
lishment of an executive staff to handle 
the entire business of the Continental 
Casualty and the National Casualty in 
the Eastern seaboard States. This will 
include the opening of a new branch 
in greater New York and the appoint- 
ment of new agencies. 
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Mildred B. Pressman Issues 


Casualty Bibliography 

Mildred B. Pressman, librarian of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, in recognizing the 
need for a comprehensive list of books 
and articles outlining the principles and 
problems of the casualty insurance busi- 
ness, has just issued through the Bu- 
reau a twenty-three page booklet sup- 
plying this need. Miss Pressman has 
included in her bibliography books, 
pamphlets, and articles on the gen- 
eral subjects of rate making, reserves, 
statistical and accounting methods, 
underwriting and- investment data, 
yearbooks and serial publications. Spe- 
cial lists of references are given to 
publications dealing with the following 
lines of insurance: aircraft, automo- 
bile, boiler, engine and electrical ma- 
chinery, burglary, check alteration, 
credit, live stock, miscellaneous public 
and property damage liability, plate 
glass, water damage and_ sprinkler 
leakage, and workmen’s compensation. 
A short list of references also appears 
on fidelity and surety bonds. Besides 
listing the volumes for reference on 
these important phases of the business, 
Miss Pressman has taken the trouble 
to insert references to special chapters 
in other volumes which contain val- 
uable information on the subject listed. 


Southern Surety 
Co. of New York 


General Offices | 
9th & OLIVE STS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Admitted Assets 


$11,500,000.00 


We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Automobile and Burglary 
Insurance. 


Let the Southern Serve You 
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Fire Insurance Inspection and 
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Numerous illustrations 
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The Home Owner and His 
House 
(Concluded from page 30) 


repairs?” “Well, what of it?” Smith 
asked. “Oh, nothing,” replied Jones, 
except a few dollars spent on wind- 
storm insurance would protect you 
against any wind damage.” 

“Look here, Jones,” said Smith. “I’m 
beginning to positively hate you.” 
“Here is another good point about 
windstorm insurance,” continued Jones. 
“You know, if that tree did crash into 
your house and a material part of it 
fell, starting a fire, your fine insur- 
ance policy would not protect you. But 
a windstorm policy would protect you 
against both wind damage and any fire 
damage caused by it. And, while we 
are on that subject, see that airplane 
flying overhead? There have been 
some bad crashes lately, and much 
property has been ruined. Do you know, 
Smith, if that plane crashed on your 
house or garage, causing a material 
part to fall and fire followed, your fire 
policy would not protect you against 
loss?” 

“Help!” said Smith! “I'll bite. What 
would protect me?” “Why,” said Jones, 
“an Aircraft Damage policy costing but 
a few dollars would, and of course 
against all damage from a plane crash 
as well.” 

“Now, Jones,” said the thoroughly 
aroused Smith, “please go on home and 
let me be.” “But I can tell you lots 
more, Smith,” said Jones. “Oh, no, you 
can’t,” replied Smith, “I’ve had quite 
enough.” 

“Has it done you any good?” asked 
Jones. ‘Say, look here, fellow,” replied 
Smith, “think I’m altogether irrespon- 
sible? I’m due for a session with that 
Wright guy first thing in the morning. 
So long, and thanks for the headache.” 


Curtain 


What is typical of Smith is typical 
of thousands of other home owners. If 
you don’t believe it just try the Jones 
stunt. 


The A.B.C.’s of Yacht 
Insurance 


(Concluded from page 25) 


owner is legally liable to pay compen- 
sation to this man in accordance with 
this Federal Act, which definitely de- 
fines what compensation the man shall 
However, if the owner has all 
his repairs made at a shipyard, or con- 
tracts with a reliable house to do his 
work, all workmen sent aboard by the 
contractors are insured by their em- 
ployers. 

The captain or members of the crew 
who are excluded under this Act are 
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Slow but Sure Gains 
(Concluded from page 7) 


sumer’s dollar. The stock market of- 
fered a quicker but much less certain 
means of building an estate. Today 
the public has lost a little of its con- 
fidence in the ability of the market to 
amass a fortune quickly. This is the 
time for the insurance salesman to pro- 
vide his means of a gradual but cer- 
tain estate. 

Life insurance has been slow to be 
affected by the general depression. 
Sales during the first four months 
showed substantial increases, and not 
until May did reports show a decrease 
in volume. In June, sales were stimu- 
lated by the new disability clause which 
went into effect July 1. Even with the 
incentive to secure business at the old 
rates, sales fell 1 per cent below last 
June. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases by sections for the month and 
for the first half of the year: 

Sales of Ordinary 


Life Insurance 1930 
Compared to 1929 
— * 





First Six June 
Mos. Sales, Sales, 

Per Cent Per Cent 
United States total... 103 99 
New England...... 100 91 
Middle Atlantic.... 104 101 
East North Central 101 100 
West North Central 109 102 
South Atlantic..... 104 100 
East South Central. 100 91 
West South Central 94 87 
MOUHIAI. 2. cc ncss 100 87 
OGG eo vniocvwess 109 111 


These figures are compiled and issued 
by the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau at Hartford, Conn. This or- 
ganization computes sales figures based 
on the experience of seventy-eight com- 
panies having in force 88 per cent of 
the total legal reserve ordinary life in- 
surance outstanding in the country. 

In addition to figures for the month 
and the six months of 1930, the Re- 
search Bureau has figures showing the 
trend for the past twelve-month pe- 
riod. For the twelve months ending 
June 30, 1930, the United States as a 
whole purchased 6 per cent more in- 
surance than in the twelve-month pe- 
riod a year ago. During this period 
every section of the country experi- 
enced a gain. There were only eight 
States which failed to share the pros- 
perity that such figures indicate. 








covered under the protection and in- 
demnity policy. 
Rates 


As rates vary depending upon the 
size and value of the vessel, it is im- 
practical to set down a schedule here. 
It will perhaps suffice to say that they 
are moderate, decreasing as the values 
increase, and well within the means of 
anyone able to afford a yacht. 





Forms of Burglary 
Insurance 
(Concluded from page 28) 


In the case of a small dealer whose 
stock never exceeds $5,000, a policy of 
$2,000 would be the minimum amount 
required. Of course, he could carry the 
full $5,000 if he desired, but he must 
carry at least $2,000 in order to obtain 
a dollar for dollar settlement. Failing 
to do so, he is penalized proportionate- 
ly. If he actually carried a policy. of 
$1,000, he would only receive 50 per 
cent of the amount of any loss even 
though the claim might be for $10. If 
he carried a policy of $1,500, he would 
receive three-fourths or 75 per cent of 
any loss. 

In cases where the policyholder does 
not carry the amount required by the 
co-insurance clause, the company’s lia- 
bility can always be determined by a 
fraction of which the numerator will 
be the amount of insurance carried, 
and the denominator the amount of in- 
surance required by the co-insurance 
clause. 

Continuing with our illustration, in 
the case of the dealer who had on hand 
a stock of $100,000, he would not be 
required to carry 40 per cent of that 
amount, namely, $40,000. The required 
amount in this case would be $10,000 
in territory 4, and if he were located 
in territory 1, it would be $20,000. 


The “manual co-insurance limits” 
seem to have caused some confusion 
because it is in this respect that the co- 
insurance clause used in burglary poli- 
cies differs from the one employed in 
fire insurance policies, and agents who 
have been accustomed to the latter are 
occasionally puzzled by the burglary 
insurance method. However, this can 
be explained by pointing out that every 
fire in a mercantile establishment is 
potentially a total loss. Given a fair 
start, it will destroy all of the stock 
unless extinguished by the fire depart- 
ment or some other such means. Con- 
sequently, the fire insurance clause 
should be based strictly upon the 
amount of merchandise exposed. 


In the case of a burglary there is a 
limit to the amount of merchandise 
which burglars can carry away, even 
though they may use automobile trucks. 
Consequently, it would not be proper to 
use an unlimited co-insurance clause be- 
cause on large stocks the required 
amount of insurance would be far in 
excess of the maximum amount which 
burglars could steal. Therefore, the 
companies have established arbitrary 
amounts as “co-insurance limits,” and 
any policyholder who carries’ the 
amount so indicated cannot become a 
co-insurer. 


Miscellaneous Insurance 
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Insurance => In the Legislatures 
and in the Courts 


The former definition of an automo- 
bile fleet made by ruling of the Ala- 
bama Insurance Department has been 
rescinded and the definition set forth 
in the ruling of the Michigan Insurance 
Department has been adopted for Ala- 
bama. It reads as follows: “Five or 
more automobiles, or trucks, owned and 
operated by individuals, partnerships or 
corporations shall constitute a fleet, 
with the exception that a car or truck 
privately owned but used in the busi- 
ness of an individual, partnership or 
corporation, may be included in a fleet 
for liability and property damage only; 
provided the premium is paid by such 
individual, partnership or corporation.” 

* * * 

The stay granted the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company of Newark by 
the Supreme Court of New York, will 
enable the company to use its present 
disability forms in connection with life 
policies until the case comes up for ar- 
gument on Sept. 13. The form to which 
objection has been made by the New 
York Insurance Department reads as 
follows: “The insured will be regarded 
as totally disabled when, by reason of 
accidental bodily injury or by sickness, 
his average monthly earned income for 
a period of four months has not ex- 
ceeded one-fourth of his former earned 
income (averaged monthly for the 12 
months immediately preceding such 
four months) and such disability will 
be regarded as permanent while the 
earned monthly income of the insured 
on account of such injury or sickness 
does not exceed the said one-fourth.” 

Ba * * 

The Attorney General of Ohio has 
rendered an opinion to the effect that, 
where public officials or employees are 
required by law or ordinance to give a 
bond which fully protects the public 
against losses due to theft, robbery or 
burglary, the payment of the premiums 
from public funds for insurance to 
cover such losses is entirely unauthor- 
ized in the absence of specific statutory 
authority therefor. Nevertheless, if a 
public officer or employee is not re- 
quired to give a bond for the faithful 
performance of duty or to account for 
such funds, burglary or robbery insur- 
ance may lawfully be procured to cover 
possible losses and the premiums there- 
for may be paid out of public funds. 

* * x 

In the Legislature of Louisiana, the 
House has passed a bill (S.B. 133) to 
give unincorporated cities, towns and 
villages the benefit of special fire in- 
surance premium levies upon comply- 


ing with requirements as to serviceable 
fire apparatus. 
* * * 

The State Corporation Commission of 
Virginia has issued an order under 
which the premium rates for automo- 
bile fire and theft insurance will be 
lowered approximately 28 per cent, be- 
ginning Aug. 1. 

be * * 

Another of the taxpayers member- 
ship associations which was taken over 
for liquidation last year by Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Albert Conway, 
of New York, has been liquidated. The 
final report on the liquidation of the 
National Taxpayers Association, Inc., 
shows that it collected from members 
$12,957, and expenses amounted to $11,- 
052. The assets, when taken over for 
liquidation, amounted to $372, while 
the claims filed amounted to $2,075. 

* * * 

The Court of Appeals of New York 
State has upheld the contention of Su- 
perintendent of Insurance Albert Con- 
way that the fees for attorneys acting 
for Russian insurance companies are 
not payable from funds in the hands 
of the superintendent. 

* * * 

Governor F. W. Green, of Michigan, 
has ordered an immediate investigation 
to be made by the Attorney General 
into an alleged conspiracy on the part 
of companies domiciled outside of 
Michigan to reduce automobile insur- 
ance rates in Michigan. The proposed 
reductions ordered on behalf of con- 
ference companies, effective from May 
29, were 50 per cent in collision rates 
and 25 per cent in fire and theft rates. 

* * * 


Heretofore when there has been a 
denial of liability, or inability to agree 
upon the amount of a loss, under a 
policy issued by underwriters at Lloyds, 
London, it has been necessary to sue 
such underwriters in London. How- 
ever, in the case of the Colonial Bank 
of New York (now merged with Bank 
of United States) against certain un- 
derwriters at Lloyds, London, under a 
bankers’ blanket policy, in which the 
bank has filed a claim for $135,000, the 
underwriters involved have consented 
to be sued in this country, and action 
will soon begin for the collection of 
this claim in the Supreme Court in New 
York County. 


* * * 

The Mississippi insurance commis- 
sion composed of new members organ- 
ized at a meeting held last week at 
F. V. Becker, Brookhaven 


Jackson. 





insurance man, was elected chairman. 


S. V. Crowe, Booneville, whom Mr. 
Becker succeeds as chairman, was 
elected secretary, succeeding W. A. 


Holloway of Mount Olive, who retired 
at the expiration of his term. J. §, 
Watson of Lexington is the third mem- 


ber of the commission. 
* * * 


The insurance departments of seyv- 
eral additional States, including those 
of New York, Connecticut, Wisconsin, 
North Carolina and Oklahoma, have 
now approved the forms of the new au- 
tomobile owner’s vacation policy, re- 
cently introduced by the Continental 
Insurance Company, Fidelity-Phenix 
Fire Insurance Co., and others of the 
“America Fore” group of companies. 

The policy is written in conjunction 
with the Fidelity and Casuality Com- 
pany of New York. 


New York Ruling 


(Concluded from page 7) 
ditional decreasing term protection dur- 
ing the first ten or twenty years, it has 
been held that the $1 flat allowance per 
$1,000 of insurance should be applied 
against the average face of the policy 
obtained by treating the term of the 
contract as of a person’s expectancy. 
Thus for a twenty-payment life policy, 
carrying the above form of benefits, is- 
sued at age thirty-five (where the ex- 
pectation of life according to the Amer- 
ican Experience Table is_ thirty-two 
years), the insurance should be aver- 
aged for the thirty-two years and such 
average multiplied by the $1 flat al- 
lowance. 

The law allows, as an expense mar- 
gin, 20 per cent of the gross premium 
plus 35 per cent of what such pre- 
miums would have been if said insur- 
ance had been issued on the whole life 
plan with level premiums payable dur- 
ing life consistent with the premiums 
to which the aforesaid 20 per cent ap- 
plies. It has been held that for a 
twenty-payment life, family protection 
policy, which is described above, that 
the policy on the “whole life plan” 
should be equivalent in nature so that 
sub-division a (1) of the first year ex- 
pense limit would permit the follow- 
ing: 

1. 20 per cent of the regular gross 
premium on the twenty-payment, 
family protection policy plus 

2. 35 per cent of the equivalent whole 
life, family protection policy, car- 
rying the same benefits but with 
level premiums payable through- 
out life. 


In the case of the decreasing term to 
sixty-five policy, it has been held that 
the premium, which would have been 
charged had such policy been issued on 
the whole life plan with level premiums 
payable during life, should be for the 
average face amount and not for the 
initial face amount. 

In connection with the limitation in 
the law of a maximum 55 per cent first 
year commission, this Department has 
construed the word “Commission” to 
cover all compensation for services 
other than supervision, for securing 
new business regardless of whether a 
company may designate part of it by 
some other name than “commissions.” 
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SUMMARY OF LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES 


The following tables show the business transacted in 1929 in States named by the various life insurance companies. 


and losses of each company, and the 
the volume of business in the various 


States, Territorial Possessions and Canada. 


amount of insurance in force at the beginning and close of the year. 





While not 
attempting to analyze the business in individual States, the tables exhibit the amount of policies written and paid for; the premiums 


It is simply an exhibit of 





























Insurance Insurance 
Written Written 
Insurance in 1929, Insurance Insurance in 1929. Insurance 
STATE in Force (Paid-for- Premiums Losses in Force NAME OF STATE in Force (Paid-for- Premiums Losses in Force 
Dec. 31, 1928 Basis) Received Incurred? Dec. 31, 1929 Dec. 31, 1928 Basis) Received Incurred Dec. 31, 1929 
3 $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Alabama...... (Ord.) 738,292,831 145,358,447 26,995,892 34,628,768 920,421,031 New Mexico... (Ord.) 90,333,178 18,337,401 2,965,222 1,198,015 98,296,592 
(Group) 67,469,282 39,885,146 33,733 12,168,998 82,185,901 roup) 5, 800, 332 1 471,965 85,889 72,539 6,119, por 
(Ind.) 121,987,735 78,266,950 5,807,419 1,756,409 127,609,650 (Ind.) 125) 139,598 18, '010 12,131 484,54 
Arizona....+-- (Ord.) 135,303,581 27,301,398 4,585,958 1,636,144 150,802,238 New York..... (Ord.) 12,366, oar’ 9732, a 140, 012 458,857,495 138,582, 611 13,512,133, 319 
(Group) 11,479,112 4,748,410 173,589 196,215 13,270,188 (Group) 1 "392,423, 130 3,726, "475 15,858,301 1l, 417, 545 1,590, 583, 621 
(Ind.) 982,852 751,512 46,916 37,395 1,273,432 (Ind.) 3,330,545,314 608768418 159,738,204 36,336,837 3'570,679,010 
ArkansaS...... (Ord.) 520,339,754 108,446,845 15,654,134 9,981,183 547,923,264 No. Carolina...(Ord.) 990,869,884 166,028,578 31,244,473 15,882,027 1,029,091,070 
(Group) 21,398,647 11,927,971 388,9 265, 26,533,121 (Group) 48,460,683 33,358,312 560,994 08,675 62,801,079 
(Ind.) 40,663,805 25,301,849 2, 870, 850 572,534 45,155,992 (Ind.) 205,614,161 124,436,621 10,601,993 2,721,710 215,633,376 
California..... (Ord.) 3,480,629,405 713, 670, 343 127, 165, 870 36, 975, 816 3,819,621,909 No. Dakota....(Ord.) 268,792,209 41,354,591 8,732,897 1,531,400 278, 591,508 
roup) 361,616,133 146,229,198 4, 661, 104 3,358,761 393,947,424 (Group) 4,193,897 i "338, 786 55,329 46,916 5,098,737 
(Ind.) 458,761,977 138,675,668 22/265,045 ,809,271 500,964,684 (Ind.) 168,104 506 8,543 4,496 185,207 
Colorado... . (Ord.) 625,327,820 115,419,797 21,001, 7,347,450 674,258,700 || Ohio..........(Ord.) 4,341,393,515 764,471,382 151,900,233 45,143,264 4,698,787,508 
(Group) 85,750,434 252,37: 1,077,471 777,077 94,299,739 (Group) 558,966,477 278, 298,602 6,180,473 4,765,525 629, 622,741 
(Ind.) 68,319,028 16, 466, 105 3,200,435 678,384 71,753,180 (Ind.) 1,159,338,341 349,093,230 53,121,272 11, 735, 753 1,250,121,724 
Connecticut. ..(Ord.) 1,110,412,725 190, 643, 445 38,718,624 13,094,137 1,207,140,272 Oklahoma..... (Ord.) 839,977,569 184,646,308 26,512,705 9,551,381 904,959,044 
roup) 176,945,369 68, 369, 406 2,019,245 1,510,858 200,302,294 (Group) 89,546,831 60,488,880 1,042,173 712,745 120,969,885 
(Ind.) 419,171,695 84, 288, 572 20,573,567 4,422,636 451,943,127 Ind.) 69,800,966 30,118,276 2,654,474 603,432 73,236,264 
Delaware......(Ord.) 174,523,923 36,820,485 6,545,4 1,117,759 197,297,096 Ovens... 2.25 (Ord.) 521,781,606 103,409,968 18, 318, 655 4,799,112 564,058,121 
(Group) 61,577,940 27,813,542 664,2 267,415 75,466,555 (Group) 59,461,827 22,208,483 91,705 510,434 55,580,623 
(Ind.) 59,381,777 14,268,164 2,727,053 655,595 62,937,147 (Ind.) 35,370,880 9,571,490 1,753,248 271,787 36,458,587 
Dist. of Col....(Ord.) 424,929,459 77,560,859 14,728,291 4,077,906 464,238,191 Pennsylvania. (Ord.) 5,883,322,373 156,537,174 205,072,849 61,989,284 6,380,072,737 
(Group) 43,774,748 23,439,893 640, 364,031 61,230,587 (Group) 937,461,344 429,698,285 11,720,573 9,034,914 1,132,497.511 
(Ind.) 110,658,017 41,616,437 5,645,304 1,564,213 118,384,874 (Ind.) 1,995,895,894 456,077,783 89,332,330 21, "325, 398 2,116,320,420 
Florida........(Ord.) 567,892,770 104,789,781 18,547,036 8,935,080 572,850,286 Rhode Island..(Ord.) 441,860,728 79,924,850 15, 969,583 "319.4 481,145,558 
(Group) 24,282,851 12,484,405 86, 448,985 29,082,058 sroup) 26,000,316 11, 620, 791 331 "050 368,829 29,429,268 
(Ind.) 105,098,480 82,919,267 5,076,683 7,269,564 114,790,150 (Ind.) 212,378,132 44, 696, 667 10,194,924 4,661,075 226,483,500 
GOORREE. «0:60:05 (Ord.) 924,049,663 170,797,689 29,882,079 13,354,499 965,563,218 So. Carolina...(O1d.) 465,122,270 91,412,294 14,249,907 7,111,129 489,146,129 
Group) 117,626,747 ,857,12' 1,543,708 429,196 138,009,292 Group) 40,015,478 16,157,456 664, 822 536,789 44,485,483 
(Ind.) 204; 798, 618 137,000,023 11,306,229 6,371,263 221,689,827 (Ind 137,741,703 101,159,884 6,197, 433 2,167,251 155,353,209 
Idaho (Ord.) “7 219, 965 ,688,298 5,834,610 1,035,376 191, 725, 270 So. Dakota....(Ord.) 281,537,798 48,245,484 8,889,114 1,935,370 297,855,988 
Group) 3,643, ph > 919,825 Be 87,896 5,484,628 (Group) 1,474,339 1,024,593 26,985 27,542 2,115,271 
(Ind.) 5, 245, 70, 276 106 47,733 5,760,850 (Ind.) 172,729 9,642 8,877 4,608 191,710 
TBD o.0:s:0'0.6:0 (Ord.) 5,924, "412, 798 4; ur’ 383, 025 202, 707" 360 62, 028; 267 6, 473, 255,642 Tennessee ....(Ord.) 954,678,473 189,859,460 29,805,413 13,073,063 1,013,519,701 
Group) 88, 781, "499 "357.0 8,436,76 0 7 By 874) 472,098 (Group) 123,152,930 68,532,108 1,495,815 1,288,557 146, ‘087, 1055 
(Ind.) 1, 085, 033; 771 306, ay ba 49,844,254 12,112,671 1,175,698,230 (Ind 222,369,896 137,359,819 9,224,413 2,954,860 239,605,828 
Indiana....... (Ord.) 1, "685, 786, 924 367, 640, 467 49,958,535 17,970,824 1,862,597,312 Texas.........(Ord.) 1,997,037,769 527,526,290 54,352,447 19,537,487 2,232,377,609 
(Group) 161,966,394 90,306,742 ,861, 1,459,146 181,781,378 (Group) 191,670,038 76,116,873 2,129,555 1,833,19 219,272,846 
(Ind.) 510,249,799 167,997,854 256, 4,952,746 548,855,784 (Ind.) 236,122,673 143,314,694 7,439,819 1,686,813 268,491,139 
Iowa. (Ord.) 1,495,009,522 234,035,534 47,553,798 ,000,682 1,592,157,827 WE iiscccs wean (Ord.) 247,625,122 49,761,784 7,810,125 1,894,648 267,718,954 
(Group) ,009,404 29,267,315 646,9: 497,024 0; 166,147 (Group) 37,886,101 11,108,323 5,355 04,538 33,274,079 
(Ind.) 100,019,728 26,715,294 4,699,376 810,171 109, 236, 083 (Ind.) 25,495,382 5,779,061 1,195,690 219,081 27,094,122 
ae (Ord.) 1,248,789,889 299,629,617 51,491,093 12,652,231 1,506, 047, 481 Vermont...... (Ord.) 194,503,085 26,972,843 6,862,022 2,153,532 229,384,046 
(Group) 54, 063, 041 45,659,644 736,922 5,826 $3,411,562 (Group) 8,825,186 3,813,967 145,034 98,123 10,266,567 
(Ind.) 114, 022; 072 49,966,486 4,199,124 924,570 121,358,166 (Ind.) 41,677,689 10,205,283 2,139,987 369,447 45,348 972 
Kentucky..... (Ord.) 836, 762, 301 946, 26,713,560 9,723,713 887,652,120 Virginia....... (Ord.) 906,019,133 149, 617,814 29, 001,314 11,337,868 961,750,749 
roup) 114,771,813 32,410,777  1,290,3. 1,030,049 120,939,141 (Group) 61,299,851 27, 859,119 846, 768 93,075 71, 848, 561 
(Ind.) 242,979,397 88,207,108 10,335,615 3,121,531 252,048,395 (Ind.) 228,541,669 116,508,412 12,312,031 3,792,716 243,019,264 
Louisiana. .... (Ord.) 664,354,133 126,345,688 21,647,751 7,747,049 720,559,035 Washington...(Ord.) 923,050,414 177,061,606 33,520,883 8,251,429 995,677,938 
(Group) 50,055,427 20,345,806 623,776 585,204 58,425,252 (Group) 71,574,652 28,373,491 1,000,880 693,506 76,254,493 
(Ind.) 130,598,905 47,225,820 65,746,163 1,659,089 140,208.387 (Ind.) 86,100,409 21,776,159 4,117,744 617,845 92,564,405 
Maine........ (Ord.) 375,576,379 56,543,377 13,381,672 4,380, 401,647,296 || West Virginia..(Ord.) 625,273,670 109,726,961 20,532,680 9,529,567 659,082,857 
(Group) 33,100,185 8,184,834 16,448 337,975 34,912,754 (Group) 50,031,609 66,623,923 — 639,889 520,380 82,949,747 
(Ind.) 100,548,807 26,187,506 4,993,665 2,480,522 107,911,710 (Ind.) 103,956,800 42,161,455 4,892,959 1,001,416 113,333,283 
Maryland... .. (Ord.) 931,360,203 165,065,000 31, 617, 468 11, 718, 336 999,773,047 Wisconsin.....(Ord.) 1,563,447,375 262,754,541 52,464,021 12,083,574 1,706,516,750 
(Group) 0,046, 21,586,019 "362 "9 84, 74,793,176 (Group) 128,480,429 60,912,842 1,494,742 1,023,201 150,695,845 
(Ind.) 371,790,048 109,169,200 17,304,827 4,657,744 396,867,838 (Ind.) 264,930,084 53,356,227 12,840,158 2,023,997 287,473,570 
Massachusetts .(Ord.) 2,790,421,942 456,330,811 96,937,590 34,257,817 2,999,726,709 || Wyoming...... (Ord.) 88,987,800 20,612,674 2,903,490 1,627,602 98,094,453 
roup) 249,335,169 90,703,721 3,068,768 2,190,959 287,196,796 (Group) 255,800 128,800 8,084 53,688 393,850 
(Ind.) 1,063,039,795 241,131,638 51,637,935 27,754,664 1,136,131,735 (Ind.) 324,947 15,453 15, 552 5,836 352,53 
Michigan... . (Ord.) 2°721,812,667 568,810,885 190,521,806 25,650,588 3,009,651,057 || Alaska........ (Ord.) 12, 066, 152 2,265,728 439,451 112,520 13,134,444 
Group) 5,265,995 636,260,370 965, 4,728,326 688,671,616 Canal Zone... .(Ord.) 17 0,500 48,500 13,861 ena 302,000 
(Ind.) 497,160,059 172,982,473 22,788,244 4,751,765 550,518,065 WN on eiese-¥. 3: (Ord.) ii): Soe ce 1 eee 6,229 
Minnesota... . (Ord.) 1,495,872,464 253,616,919 49,706,781 12, "407, 143 1,609,203,864 Philippine Is]. . (Ord.) 33,003°332 10,806,543 2,359,239 999,808 39,573, 046 
(Group) 173,938,127 59,880,598 2,304,159 1,761,959 '200,001,215 Group) 0 eres CT eee 56,500 
Te (Ind.) 138,850,094 32,271,245 6,550,703 928,427 149,108,027 Porto Rico... .(Ord.) 28,350,026 5,669,578 1,472,518 1,027,701 30,042;891 
Mississippi....(Ord.) 470,308,150 77,884,779 14,581,958 5,535,738 496,697,593 (Group) 347,000 110,5 8,000 5 478,500 
Group) 16,904,573 9,013,518 231,623 02,950 19,742,655 Canes «6 5.04: (Ord.) 4,868,156,794 803,499,485 181,292,163 41,852,067 5,279,952,001 
. (Ind.) 36,533,947 25,384,398 2,368,702 401,996 39,363,257 (Group) 360,813,279 137,213,499 4,378,460 2,800,340 453,161,388 
Missouri. .... . (Ord.) 2,248,786,986 395,676,091 bee grt 31 ,035, 870 2,408,321,516 (Ind.) 738,257,030 198,386,815 37,990,734 5, = 207 804,106,074 
Group) 237,318,505 98,777,81 2,788,546 2, 7091 651 278,140,340 Mexico........ (Ord.) 6,412,089 110,148 207,737 712 6,072,916 
(Ind.) 519, 828, 169 152,949,277 23, 826, 235 6,144,094 547,442,683 HiGWAlls .<.6<<. (Ord.) 95,491,067 15,698,475 4,264,304 901/560 105,078,839 
Montana...... (Ord.) 244'294'651 40,842,747 8,479,580 1,876,098 263,039,763 (Group) 6,717,700 1,464,300 93,462 66,200 7,451,850 
(Group) 5, 825, 052 3,541,126 ee 351 8,657 8,172,849 (Ind.) 11,498 OD Gat? > satawad 15,068 
. (Ind.) 12,415,899 2,857,489 1,458 148,745 13,789,227 For. Countries . (Ord.) 24,809,950 4,594,938 994,062 226,496 28,829,009 
Nebraska... . Ord.) 811,690,774 134,195,910 25, 764" (035 6,288,677 865,613,338 Group) 15,570,567 25,151,503 285,667 117,087 36,219,586 
(Group) rie baal 085 23,597, 779,312 355,312 74,877,118 (Ind.) 755,612 42,666 51,735 117,044 1,109,435 
(Ind.) 45, 951 13,089,702 2, 134, 306 375,468 48,985,262 Misc. Business Un- 
Nevada......, (Ord.) 38, aor "669 7,681,177 1 "239,382 424,401 42,344,683 classified by States 
(Group) 5, 783, "807 1,575,153 72,231 68,150 5,896,181 (Ord.) 87,959,179 14,190,332 2,709,015 3,097,793 90,879,622 
. (Ind.) "282/155 13,443 13,6' 3,4 305,752 (Ind.} LiGRSGn © wears 43,189 21,276 1,219,996 
N. Hampshire. . (Ord.) an pry 35,592,544 8,210,330 2,641,734 246,768,298 
Gnd)  Feao2's19 18,368102 3779318 1,018 84892170 || Onin 
: nd. 1773, 13,4 ,832,170 Ordi ...... 74,704,832,468 13,016,617,569 2,648,184,237 839,954,408 81,319,539,799 
New Jersey rdinary.... , , , »U10,014, 045, 154, Io4, ,319,039, 
Jersey... { Ord 2 463, 208, sis 510, aoe "Sere 2%, 629, a. ere | Geemp......-..--. 10,652,757,867 4,031,278,704 96,408,051 84,747,778 9,508,173,938 
(Ind.) 1, 155, 266,881 239, 386,315 53,651,836 12'891,943 1,241,952,941 Industrial......... 16,895,016,333 4,884,126,452 792,443,356 211,470,106 18, 155,757,831 


' 





@ Many companies give for losses incurred their total terminated insurance. This items therefore in excess of the actual losses incurred, shown in the table of aggregates. 
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Boston Casualty, Bos.. P 
C.A. 





H.D.Knox&Co., Bos... 
Boston Ins., Boston... 
C.A. Day & Co., Bos. 






Bronx Fire, N. 
W. Wall. Lyon & Co.. 
Mm. Fire, Brooklyn 
W. Wall. Lyon & yg 
Carolina Ins., Wilm'n 










A, Atkins 

Curtis & ‘Suen, fg 

Chi. F.&M., Chicago. . 
C. Sincere & Co., Chi 

ae ta ae 








Bosto: 
C.A. Day & Co. Inc., 


















EE EET Rr Heer 
H.D. KnesiiCn. Bice. Poke ee ne 
Conn. Gen. Life, Hart. .| 3,000,000) 10 
Conning & Co., Hart.|.........-.].--- 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.]........... ae 
Continental Cas, Chi...| 3,500,000) 10 
C. Sincere & Co., Chi ]...........}-... 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|...........].. 4 
Continental Ins., N.Y...| 19,420,991) 10 
Eagle Fire, Newar 1,000, 000} 10 
Emp. Reins. coy City . 1,500,000} 10 
Excess Ins. Co. of Am., 
Y ers 750 
Fidelity & Deposit. .... , 000 
Fid.-Phen. Fire, N. Y...| 13,797,717} 10 
Firemen’s Ins., Nwk....| 18,777,000} 10 
eS, aa a 
Curtis & home, _ 6 3 eee on 
Milliken&Pell, N’r’k..|........... a 
Franklin Fire, Phila.(N. ) 25 





A. — Seer 
Curtis & Sanger, N 
Glens Baile Glens F Nie: 








A. Atkins 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Globe & Rutgers, N.Y.. 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Globe Ins., Pittsburgh. . 


W. Wall. Lyon & Co.. 
Great <a Ins., Inc. 











tkins 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 












Conning & Co., N.Y.. 
Curtis & er, N.Y. 
Hartford Steam Boiler & 
Inspn., Hartford. . 
Conning "& Co., N.Y.. 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Home Ins., New York. . 
Hudson Cas., J City. . 









H.D.Knox&Co. ‘Bos. A 


Day & Co.,Bos..}... 





Ind. Indem., 








W. Wall. an Gn., : 


16,300,000] 10 | 22.98 
““4,000,000] 10} 42.00 
‘| 1,000,000] 10 | 30.26 
“10, 000,00] 10 | 42.95 
3, 000, 000/100 |346.00 
+] 24,000, 000 10 | 30.14 
705,473] 10 | 14 29 
1,000,000] 25 | 44.36 


COMPANY 
Stock House 3 es 
Specialising 3.6 o| $ 
os ja] 3 
a3 || = 
= ad 
sz |3| 38 
o io ~Q 
$ $ $ 
Aetna C.&S., Hartford..| 3,000,000} 10 | 50.79 
Conning & IS SSE Se Be nengee 
Curtis S&B Se Ds RES 
Aetna Ins. (Fire) — .| 7,500,000} 10 | 35.48 
Conning & Co.,H: 5k ERR WOR Doe 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.]...........]...-]...... 
Aetna Life, es.. 15,000,000] 10 | 33.10 
Conning & Co., To RS ie (Pian 
Curtis & Sanger N. wk Seen. CA Re 
Amer. Equit., N -| 2,000,000} 5 | 11.65 
Oe 30 Sere: Ane, Saeaeee 
American Ins., Newark.}| 6,681,570) 5 | 13.31 
BIN asda cs cOchvsessaceseeketeclas. ccs 
eee ee eS eee Mees lean 
Milliken & Pell, Nwk.]...........].. cE ee 
American Surety, N. Y.| 7,500,000) 25 | 59.77 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.]........... Ae. ree 
Auto Ins., Hartford....| 5,000,000} 10 | 25.86 
Conning & Co., Te, eRe NR lhe 
Curtis& Sanger, N.Y.|........... ces, (ae 
Bokrs. & Shipre, N. Y...| 1,000,000) 25 | 81.07 
rere Sooo ee eh aie 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... ; Rote. 
Balt.-Amer., N.Y...... 1,000,000} 5 | 20.45 
C. Sincere & Co.,Chi.]....,....-. ee 
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70.02} 2.54] 1.60]....]....]180 [116 
Ree SABE mee: 138 }142 |....1.... 
ee eee FREA. |. el ee [aie 
62.30} a4.91] 2.00}]....]..--]| 79 | 50 
eiegcnn rec tens, i 624) 643)....].... 
ees, eee. lee Ua |e ee nae 
77.68] 4.33] 1.20)....]....1105 | 75 
Pen ees NANG 2 ee ee 
aay Ee ee (eeee 
15.21)}—2.19}2a+ |....]....] 35 | 20 

3348 
18.02 -49) 1.00}.... 223) 18 
pies cwtipeeian ee Ai ee eee 
erie aS ee 104) 293)... 
Pee Ree ee 193] 203]....].... 
67.71} 7.79] .6 ---- 1140 {103 
FS eS ES 114 Se oe 
36.13] 2.91] 1.20]....]....] 50 | 34 
ee SEPP ee S: he fe ee 
eS, ee ES: Sees aes 
105.47} 8.98) .6 ]....]....]185 |100 
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Includes $0.57 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
b. 5000 shares preferred $100 par; 100,000 shares common $5 par. 
e. On common stock; 7 per cent paid on preferred. 








Stock dividend. 


a. Includes $12.29 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
e. Includes $18.77 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
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HE fire insurance business faces 

improved conditions during the 
latter half of 1930, in comparison to 
the first six months of this year. it is 
believed by Frederick I. Ettlinger, 
president of the Empire Fire Insur- 
ance Company, of Brooklyn. 

He emphasizes in his statement that 
he does not want to minimize the fact 
that general business conditions were 
not favorable at the close of the first 
half of the year. “Nor do I have any 
optimistic illusions as to the depressed 
state of business during these past six 
months,” he continues. 

“But I do see in this period of down- 
ward trends, many re-adjustments that 
were vitally necessary before business 
could have a firm basis, upon which to 
build a continued and healthy progress. 
I believe that, today, many evils and 
many unsound conditions have been 
eliminated, that if continued, would 
have led to greater depression over a 
longer period. 

“We have been passing through the 
aftermath of a period of overproduc- 
tion coupled with curtailed public buy- 
ing. The most injurious phase was the 
blind over-production that was main- 
tained after July 1, of last year, despite 
the obviously rapid decrease of public 
consumption. Fortunately, this began 
to adjust itself in latter October, or it 
would have called for even more drastic 
curtailment in the months that we have 
just undergone. 

“I feel that public buying has 
reached its lowest level, and that an 
upturn is imminent. I do not believe 
that the recovery of business—which, of 
course, will come only with accelerated 
public buying—will be sharp in its 
upward trend. It would appear more 
logical that betterment of conditions 
will come slowly, and will be more 
definitely noticeable during the latter 
months of the year. 

“My predictions are based upon the 
personal conviction that inventories 
also are at practically bottom level, and 
that commodity prices will not go ma- 
terially lower. Production has reached 
the point where it is slightly lower than 
consumption and this will mean the in- 
creasing of stocks on hand, based upon 
demand. 

“Naturally, the insurance business 
has felt the decline in general business 
activity. It will share, as well, in the 
recovery, which, will probably lead to 
a sounder prosperity in the future be- 
cause of a closer adjustment of pro- 
duction to consumption.” 


THE SPECTATOR 
July 24, 1930 
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Consolidated Indemnity Reports 
on Half Year’s Business 


Consolidated Indemnity and Insur- 
ance Company wrote in gross pre- 
miums, less cancellations and returns, 
in the six months which ended June 30, 
1930, $2,252,303.21, an increase of $1,- 
902,707.20 over the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1929. The Consolidated Indem- 
nity and Insurance Company was not 
actively writing business during the 
entire first six months of 1929; its 
home office was opened on May 1, 1929. 
Comparing the gross premium so 
written in the first six months of 1930 
with the last six months of 1929, the 
increase indicated is $853,828.41. The 
net premiums written for the first six 
months of 1930 were $1,858,690.49, an 
increase of $1,032,480.58 over the last 
six months of 1929. 

After deducting incurred losses, ex- 
penses and taxes but before adjustment 
of premium and statutory reserves, net 
earnings from underwriting were $396,- 
547.40, an increase of $124,219.81 com- 
pared with the last six months of 1929. 
The total net earnings from all sources 
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were $533,656.67, an increase of $116,- 
426.66 over the last six months of 1929. 
No credit was taken for any salvage 
assets until the same were actually re- 
duced to cash and received by the 
company. After providing for in- 
creases in unearned premium and over- 


_ due premium reserves, statutory re- 


serves and voluntary special reserves, 
totaling $1,041,050.70, and taking the 
market value of securities owned by 
the company as of June 30, 1930, the 
company reports capital and surplus of 
$4,095,529.47. 


Standard Shows Huge Increase 


The Standard Surety & Casualty 
Company of New York in the first six 
months of 1930 showed an increase of 
total net premiums of 152 per cent over 
the corresponding months of 1929. 
Among the lines showing the largest 
ratio of increase was plate glass with 
260 per cent, burglary 262 per cent, 
and fidelity and surety 57 per cent. 
On June 30 the company had 992 
agents. These appointments were made 
over a period of eighteen months. The 
company is licensed in forty-three 
States, including the District of Colum- 
‘bia. The loss ratio for the first six 
months of 1930 on a basis of incurred 
losses to premiums earned was 47 per 
cent. 
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Our Out of Town 
Department 


We maintain a special department to handle the 
purchase or sale of insurance and bank stocks 
for clients located outside of New York. 


Prompt execution and a close check on the 
market enable us to render long ranged service 
in as effective a manner as though it were local. 
Inquiries are invited from insurance agents or 
insurance company officials, located anywhere 
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GEORGE B. BUCK 


ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employee's 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 
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JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 


25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 


























ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


919 Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 














MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 
Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 


























T. J. MCCOMB 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg. Oklahoma City, Okla. 














WOODWARD, FONDILLER and 
RYAN 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


Harwood E. R 
“ie ler 75 Fulton St. 
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Jonathan G. Sharp New York 
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FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associares 
Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 
W. L. Clayton 
E. P. Higgins 
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DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 
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L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 














eee WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Consulting Aemuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Room 101 Memorial Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 




















Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 








SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Fellow, Actuarial Society of America, 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries, 
ee British ee of Actuaries. 
MAJOR E. P. S. ALLEN, D. S. = 
Associate, ‘Actuarial Socie Ams ewri 


PIPE & ALLEN 


Consulting Actuaries 
1711-1712 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 





























ALEXANDER C. GOOD 
Consulting Actuary 
807 Paul Brown Bldg. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
and 800 Securities Blidg., Kansas City, Me. 


French Social Insurance 
(Concluded from page 3) 


annuity to heirs aggregating 20 per 
cent of the insured salary; (2) special 
annuities to full orphans less than thir- 
teen years of age at the time of the 
insured’s death; (3) annuity to widow 
with three children aged less than thir- 
teen years; (4) maintenance of in- 
sured’s right to insurance during six 
months’ involuntary unemployment, and 
eventually aid to the insured and his 
family during such unemployment. 

Premiums are, for the time being, 
about 8 per cent of wages, of which 
one-half to be paid by employers and 
one-half by employees. The money re- 
ceived from both sources is grouped, 
but is again split into two equal parts, 
one-half covering the capitalization 
funds and the other half current risks. 

A special lump-sum premium is due 
from every employer for salaries or 
remainders of salaries exceeding those 
of obligatory insurance but not exceed- 
ing 25,000 francs. The salary of each 
employee, whether obligatorily or op- 
tionally insured or uninsured, is con- 
sidered separately to determine the 
payroll remainder subject to special 
premiums. 

The promoters of the law are firmly 
convinced that, within a very few years 
of operation, it will materially improve 
the birth rate and diminish the death 
rate in France. Even higher hopes are 
held out for the reduction of infant 
mortality, since employed women or the 
wives of employed men will be given 
greater advantages than the State 
budget and private charity combined 
could ever offer; pre-natal consulta- 
tions will be free and almost universal, 
complete rest for several weeks before 
and after child-birth will be granted at 
the expense of the insurance fund, and 
medical attention will be preventive in- 
stead of only curative. 


Public charity now expended in many 
forms will be either immediately or 
gradually incorporated in the insur- 
ance system. For instance, of the 1,- 
323,000 persons receiving permanent or 
occasional free medical treatment at 
present, some 500,000 will, according to 
Senator Chaveau, “doubtless become 
obligatorily insured; the saving to local 
budgets will be 21,000,000 francs an- 
nually. On the contrary, an alleged 
saving of 161 millions in hospital ex- 
penses does not seem justified, since the 
social insurance system will build hos- 
pitals of its own. The aged, infirm and 
incurable persons, numbering 507,000 
receiving aid at their homes and 59,000 
in eleemosynary institutions, cost 258 
millions to the official budgets. 
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